








Rubinatein’s 


FiptieCA Anniverdary 
ad an Arist. 
—-0.— 
N the 23rd of July last the hospitality of 
the great master, and even the limits 
of his spacious villa at Peterhof, were 
taxed to the utmost, for from early 
morning one continuous stream of visitors 
poured in to him from all sides ; and from all 
parts of the world telegrams and felicitations,— 
although the official celebration of the day will 
take place in November next—November 3oth, 
Rubinstein’s birthday, — came in unceasingly, 
the telegram received from the Tsar and 
Tsarina being specially graciously worded. 

His Imperial Majesty, after congratulating 
Rubinstein; warmly expressed his hopes that 
Rubinstein might be spared to the nation for 
many years yet tocome; that he might continue 
guiding the younger generations of musicians, 
and add to his already splendid legacy for them 
in his works. As well the Tsar thanked the 
great pianist-composer for the work he had done 
for Russia, and was doing, in most flattering 
terms. 

Amongst the callers at Peterhof were the 
Grand Duchess Catherine and her daughter, 
the Princess Helen of Mecklenburg, wha 
brought a wonderful combination of fruit and 
flowers, which later on at dinner graced the 
centre of the immense table, prepared for some 
forty of Rubinstein’s intimate friends. 

Rubinstein himself never looked better, and 
after dinner, when he was begged to take his 
seat at the pianoforte, never played better, nor 
with more good humour. 

The proceedings were, according to the 
master’s wishes, as private as possible, and of 
course only a foretaste of the brilliant following 
upthat takes place in November next ; but those 
who were there will not easily forget the day, 
which for us and for Rubinstein himself passed 
in unclouded happiness. 

ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR. 





Oftaccafo. 
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THE old story of Philip II. of Spain, and how 
he was made to smile, has been revived in this 
dead season by some of the Continental papers, 
and it is certainly old enough to be new to 
some of our readers. Whéh Philip was sent 
by his father to the Low Countries in 1549, 
humerous entertainments. were given. for his 
amusement. Thanks, however, to his. training 
according to the strict régime of the Spanish 
Court, it appeared to be impossible either to 
amuse or surprise him, But the Netherlanders 
were not to be beaten. Accordingly, they pre- 
pared an organ, in the interior of which a 
number of cats were concealed, while their tails 
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were fastened to the key-board in such a manner 
that when the organist, who was disguised as 
a bear, pressed’ the keys, a storm of cater- 
wauling arose from the imprisoned animals. 
At the same time a band of children, dressed as 
monkeys, dogs, ‘and bear cubs, danced round 
the car on which the organ was conveyed. At 
this extraordinary scene —and sound — Philip 
was at last seen to smile. 
$o¢ 

Bagley. “ Only ‘a little party, my. dear boy ; 
Mrs. Bagley insists on your coming.” 

Ponsonby. “ With pleasure.” 

“That’s right. And—er—by the way—you 
play the flute, I believe?” 

“ Yes, shall 1”— 

“Leave it at home? You have anticipated 
my very words. Yes, by all means.” 

& & 

A CONTEMPORARY observes: “ Messrs. 
Collard & Collard have initiated, though un- 
consciously, a new development of the resources 
of advertisement. They have pressed the sea 
into their service. A few months ago a 
collision took place between the Duke of 
Buccleuch and the Vandalia, in which the 





former sank, her boilers having exploded. A 


piano built by the well-known firm was on 
board, and now, after Neptune only knows what 
strange wanderings, the instrument has been 
washed ashore at Worthing. Much of the 
woodwork was destroyed, but the mechanism 
and the sound-board were found intact. Specu- 
lation may be pleasantly awakened as to the 
marine adventures of the instrument. Did 
mermaids play tunes to their lovers, or Neptune 
sing to its accompaniment ‘Rocked in the 
cradle of the deep’? or two of the little Miss 
Neptunes play, duet - wise, a transcription of 
‘What are the wild waves saying ?’” 


oe 


“ WELL,” said somebody’s Uncle John, who 
used to belong to a choir-club in his early days, 
“I never heard a woman wobble like that 
woman: we heard at the opera last night. It 
was just awful. My ears ache even now.” 
“Yes,” replied his nephew, ‘‘she was : rather 
tremulous, that’s true. But then her execu- 
tion”— “ George,” exclaimed the old gentle- 
man, as he seized his nephew by the arm, “you 
don’t mean to say that they went so far as 
that? Well, ’tisn’t for me to judge them. I 
only heard her once. It seems terrible—a 
woman too. But then they had to listen to her 
every night. And now they won't have to 
listen to her again. -Perhaps it is all for the 
best, George.” 

oeo4 


A FRENCH impresario, who was taking an 
operatic troupe through the provinces in 
France, was grossly insulted by his primo 
tenore. His friends, finding that the insult was 
tamely submitted to, went to the manager and 
expostulated with him. “Come, come,” said 
they, “ you surely do not mean to allow such an 
insult to pass unnoticed?” “My dear friends,” 


was the reply, “itis all very weltfar you to 
PAY, A a boy talk, 








but if I notice this insult, I must call. my 
leading tenor out ; and if I call him out, why, 
there will be a chance of my killing a vocalist 
who fills the house for me three times a-week. 
No, no; I cannot afford to have my revenge, 
and that is the simple truth of the matter.” 


ooo 


Truth understands that “through friendly 
intervention, the- Queen, at the private per- 
formance at Windsor Castle, elicited a few 
biographical facts which are ‘not generally 
known concerning the De Reszkés. Firstly, 
the fashionable tenor, Jean, is now thirty-seven, 
and is nearly two years older than his brother, 
the baritone, Edouard ; and, secondly, the two 
have a younger brother, Victor, who, according 
to Jean, possesses the most marvellous tenor 
voice he has ever heard, sweet and yet power- 
ful, and easily singing up to the C sharp from 
the chest. But Victor, who is well endowed 
with this world’s goods, -does not care for 
operatic honours, and prefers his life at 
Warsaw as a gentleman farmer and breeder 
of horses. Perhaps he is wise, for he has 
never seriously studied singing, an art which, 
if started at,‘his age, is surrounded by many 
difficulties. 

eos 


ACCORDING to the Mew York: Musical 
Courier, Queen Victoria’s favourite musical 
composers are Mendelssohn and Sullivan, and 
the latter’s ‘‘ Lost Chord” is the piece of which 
she is most fond. 

oo 


AN artificer named Cornelius van Dreble 
once made an instrument like an organ, that, 
being set in the open air under a warm sun, 
would play airs of itself without the keys being 
touched, but would not play in the shade. 
Organ-playing by sun rays may again become 
fashionable. A sun organist would not draw as 
big a salary as the human kind, but it would be 
sure to draw a crowd. 

e+oe , 

A sToryY is going the round of the Fellow- 
craft Club about a certain member there whose 
singing gives so much pleasure that he is 
pestered to death on every occasion. At last 
one night, having refused thirty or forty times, 
he asked one of his sarcastic tormentors, “ Look 
here, White, why do you bother me so often 
about my singing? You know you don't like 
it?” “ But,” answered the other, “ my dear B., 
I do it for the exquisite pleasure of hearing you 
refuse me. Won’t you please sing?” Weird 
inverted pleasure this. , 


oe 


A story is being circulated on the Continent 
in reference to the powerful business of Signor 
Tamagno’s death-scene in ‘ Otello,” when, 
after kissing his dead wife, while the orchestra 
repeats the “kiss motive,” with indescribable 

’ effect, he rolls down the steps which lead to the 
bedside. It appears that at one of the re- 
hearsals at La Scala, Verdi, who was present, 
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took Tamagno’s place in the final, scene, to | think I may say I have. I have, at all events, 


illustrate one or two. points which he dc sired to 
emphasize. »At,the final moment, while sinking 
to the ground, he was seen to fall heavily down 
the steps. The singers ran to the master’s 
assistance, but he quickly got up, laughing, and 
leaving them in some doubt as to whether his 
fall had been intentional or accidental. Which- 
ever it was, it seemed so effective that Tamagno 
at once adopted it—with a result which is a 
powerful factor in the impressiveness of the 
scene in question. 


& & & 


DURING a performance of Boito’s “ Mefis- 
tofele” at Covent Garden a year or two ago, 
there was a long wait just before the act in 
which Helen of Troy appears. ‘ Tedious 
wait this, isn’t it?” remarked a friend to the 
Editor of Punch, who happened to be present. 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Burnand, “ Troy weight, 
you know.” 


&&S 


THE latest musical instrument is a Coco- 
phone, and consists of two hundred glasses of 
various shapes and sizes, each one containing 
a certain quantity of water, while a couple of 
bowls of water to moisten the fingers complete 
the outfit. A Mr. Sawyer is described as play- 
ing with delightful effect Schubert’s Serenade 
on this instrument, which, from its name and 
construction, naturally suggests policemen. 
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A PATHETIC little story is told of Bottesini, 
touching the last concert at which he played 
at Parma. It was a rainy evening, and the 
managers of the entertainment had forgotten 
to send a carriage for the veteran artist, who 
consequently set out on foot, and had gone some 
distance before a passing friend perceived him, 
and made him enter his carriage. Arrived at 
the concert-room, Bottesini tuned his instru- 
ment, and began to rub his bow with rosin. 
The rosin crumbled in his hands, and, turning 
to his friends with a half-sad smile, he said, 
“See, it is so that Bottesini, too, will break up.” 
Then he grasped his loved instrument, and 
drew the bow across the strings; but he 
instantly stopped with a wondering look, for he 
felt something strange in the tone; his touch 
was answered less readily and certainly of old. 
Once more he tried, and once more stopped— 
this time with a smile, saying only, ‘‘ It answers 
no more.” His audience perceived nothing un- 
usual in the performance, which they applauded 
as warmly as ever ; but Bottesini himself seems 
to have felt the coming shadow of death. On 
the following day he was stricken with illness, 
and soon after the wonderful hand was stilled 
for ever. 

de te op 


DURING a tour that Henri Herz made many 
years ago in America, a young lady who was to 
have played with him at a concert, when it 
came to her turn to go on, got frightened, and 
collapsed. “From nervousness?” a bystander 
inquired of Herz. “No, from Cincinnati,” 
replied the virtuoso, who did not understand 
English very well. 
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THE other day an enthusiastic young man 
called on a well-known composer, and begged 
him to hear him sing, and if he approved his 
vocal powers, to get him an engagement. 
“ But are you sure you are fit for a professional 
singer's life?” asked the composer. “ Have’ 
you the necessary qualities, do you think, to 
succeed as a vocalist?” “ Well, sir,” replied 
the youth without a moment’s hesitation, “I 








learnt how to exist for three days without 
eating ” é 
& & & 

IT is well known that Liszt was an enthusi- 
astic admirer of the Roumanian “ Laoutars,” 
and the story has lately appeared in a German 
contemporary concerning the way in which the 
composer first made acquaintance with it. It 
was at the house of the Roumanian poet, Basile 
Alecsandris, who had invited a large number 
of guests to be present at a performance by a 
band of these musicians, led by the old chief, 
Barbo Leoutar, A national march was first 
played, and created so much enthusiasm that 


Liszt threw gold pieces into the glasses from: 


which the musicians had been drinking. Then 
came a Tzigane melody, with which Liszt was 
so delighted, that he rushed up to the leader, 
threw down more gold, and said, “ You have 
given me some of your music, now listen to 
some of mine.” With that he seated himself 
at the piano, and began to improvise, in his 
own marvellous way, a Hungarian march. At 
its conclusion the old chief, with tears in his 
eyes, went up to Liszt and said, “It is my turn, 
master, to beg you to drink with me.” While 
the glasses were touched, Liszt said, “What do 
you think of my music?” It is so beautiful,” 
said Barbo, “that if you will permit me, I will 
try to reproduce it.” Liszt smiled incredu- 
lously, but acquiesced, and Barbo turned to his 
players, lifted his violin, and forthwith the 
whole band repeated the march, with not a 
single note omitted, either from the theme or 
its elaborate developments and decorations. 
When the wonderful performance was finished, 
Liszt sprang from his chair, threw himself into 
the leader’s arms, and cried, “By Heaven, 
Barbo, you are a divine artist, and a greater 
musician than I.” 
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DuRING his stay at Antwerp an amusing 
adventure happened to the Shah of Persia. 
His Majesty had never heard the sound of an 
organ of Barbary. .A perambulating organ- 
player stopped under the royal window, and 
began to grind out a selection of airs from 
the “Traviata.” The Shah listened in rapture. 
The whole réfertoire of the musical mill was 
gone through, and at the finish a gold piece 
worth a hundred francs fell at the feet of the 
musician, He, delighted at his good luck, 
forthwith related his adventure to his numerous 
confrires at Antwerp. The next morning all 
the organists of Antwerp and the neighbourhood 
met in front of the palace. Then arose a dis- 
cordant symphony in which the “Cloches de 
Corneville”” was drowned by ten ‘‘ Mascottes,” 
and “La Brabanconne” strove in vain to 
harmonize with “En rvenant de la r’vue.” 
But this time no shower of gold descended 
from above. The Shah, who formerly knew 
not the organ of Barbary, now knows the 
barbarity of the organ. 





Deasant or 
ri ma foonna. 


By AN OLD IMPRESARIO. 


—-0:—— 


F late years it has become quite the 
fashion for men and women who have 
been before the public in any capa- 
city whatever to write their autobio- 


graphies or reminiscences ; and I suppose there 
must be a demand for these. somewhat ego- 





tistical productions, or they would cease to be 
‘supplied injsuch overwhelming numbers. In 
any case, it is quite evident that the sinallest 
details of musical or theatrical \life possess a 
mysterious fascination for the géneral reader. 
I see no reason, therefore, why I should not 
add my mite to this large store of what may be 
termed “‘artistic literature,” although I am not 
presumptuous enough to publish my recollec- 
tions in the orthodox form of two, if not three, 
bulky vdlumes. It is not too much to say that 
I have had experiences in the course of my 
career which, if narrated in a novel, would very 
likely be condemned by the critics as impro- 
bable, if not impossible. It is one of these 
that I now propose to narrate, only prefacing 
it by a few words respecting myself and my 
profession. 

In the first place, then, it must be clear to 
every one who has considered the subject at 
all, that the most gambling of ‘all trades is that 
of the impresario. The bookmaker, the man, 
with a system at Monte Carlo, even the outside 
stockbroker, all lead lives of dull security com- 
pared with that of the musical “undertaker.” 
The latter plays for enormous stakes, he takes 
the most fearful risks, and, unless he is endowed 
with a positive genius for organization, and, 
last but not least, exceptional luck, he is morally 
certain to end in the Court of Bankruptcy. To 
take one branch of the profession alone, just think 
of the difficulties encountered by the impresario 
who attempts to run an opera season in London. 
Rival enterprises start up on every side, his 
best singers are decoyed away, others are dis- 
abled through indisposition of body or temper, 
Court mourning shortens the season, enormous 
expenses are incurred, and the result is that the 
unfortunate man finds himself bereft, ‘‘at one 
fell swoop,” alike of capital and credit. 

Although I do not pretend to liken myself to 
the great guns of the profession, still I have 
probably been through much the same experi- 
ences as they, although on a smaller scale. I 
have taken opera and concert companies round 
the provinces; I have acted as agent to star 
singers on Continental tours; I have made a 
fortune. in America and lost it in London. 
Lastly, I have acquired a reputation for the 
discovery of obscure genius, insomuch that of 


late years artistes brought out by me have ~ 


been received with a certain amount of respect 
by both the critics and the general public. The 
most engrossing of all pursuits is that of market- 
able genius, and therefore it is not to be 
wondered at that I grudge neither time nor 
money in the search, and think nothing of dash- 
ing half across a continent to verify the rumours 
of a “ phenomenal” voice. 

Among my lesser avocations I ought to men- 
tion that I have not disdained to arrange the 
musical entertainments at great houses during 
the London season, and, indeed, have contrived 
to make myself so useful in this department 
that, during the months of May and June, I am 
quite pestered with little notes from the grandes 
dames of the London world, imploring me to 
persuade some fashionable artiste, already knee- 
deep in engagements, to perform at their “At 
Homes.” It was through having rendered some 
little services of this kind to the beautiful Mrs. 
Welfort-Fitzhugh that 1 made what, under more 
fortunate circumstances, would probably have 
been the most important discovery of my life. 
Mrs. Fitzhugh, as she prefers to call herself, is, 
as every one knows, the widow of the rich Mr. 
Welfort-Fitzhugh, who died after a couple of 
years of married life, leaving his young wife 
with a baby-boy and the proverbial million 
sterling. This gentleman, as may be learnt 
from the account given of him in the Landed 


Gentry, came of an ancient Norman family. 
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It is related that one of his ancestors so dis- 
tinguished. himself during the Haly Wars in the 
reign of Richard I., that: upon one occasion. 
Ceur-de-Lion was moved to call’ out, “Well 
fought, Fitzhugh ;” and this honourably earned 
cognomen stuck to the gallant Crusader, and 
was subsequently adopted by his descendants, 
though in a slightly corrupted form, owing, 
probably, to the shaky state of medizval spell- 
ing. The family fortunes afterwards sank so 
low that the late Mr. Fitzhugh’s grandfather, 
who was known to his friends as old Jeremy 
Hewson, was compelled to redeem them by 
brewing most excellent beer. This he did with 
such remarkable success that his son was able 
to sell the business for an enormous sum, and 
to resume the ancient name and state of the 
Welfort-Fitzhughs. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that Mrs. 
Fitzhugh was one of the Norfolk Dunstans, 
perhaps the most exclusive family in that most 
exclusive of counties. Married out of the 
schoolroom, and left a widow at nineteen, her 
beauty and her money combined to make her 
one of the most fashionable leaders of London 
society. This, however, did not content her. 
She possessed musical talents of a very high 
order, for although she never gained the tech- 
nique necessary for a brilliant executant, she 
was one of the best and most sympathetic 
accompanists I ever heard. Mrs. Fitzhugh’s 
musical parties soon became the rage. At her 
house were to be heard the first roars, “soft as 
a sucking dove,” of the coming musical lions ; 
and it must be allowed that her lions generally 
did come, for the lady was far too clever herself 
to be imposed upon by the artistic quacks who 
are so often to be found figuring in London 
drawing-rooms. 

It was in connection with these musical 
parties that I first became acquainted with Mrs. 
Fitzhugh, and contrived to make myself so use- 
ful to her, that before long she never gave one of 
these entertainments without first calling in my 
aid. She generally sent.me a card for her big 
“crushes,” and I usually went, because, although 
] allow it is a weakness, still there is something 
agreeable to a man of no particular position or 
fortune, like myself, to find himself, even if it be 
only in appearance, on terms of equality with 
the highest society of the land. I may here 
incidentally mention that my father, who was of 
German origin, as our name Brandt testifies, 
held, as long as I can remember, the post of 
second violin in a third-rate theatrical orchestra. 

Big crushes, as every one knows, are one 
thing, and intimacy is another. I was there- 
fore not a little surprised some three summers 
ago to receive a charming little note from Mrs. 
Fitzhugh, dated from Dunstansthorpe Manor, 
her father’s Norfolk place, asking me to stay 
from Saturday till Monday for a charity concert 
which was to be given in Norwich, and of which 
she was one of the lady patronesses. Of course 
I knew I was not asked for the mere pleasure of 
my society, therefore I was quite prepared for 
the postscript in which came the petition, 
“Did I think I could, by any possibility, per- 
suade the Tremolini to come down and sing for 
her expenses? They could not offer her more, 
as they wanted to clear as much as possible for 
the charity.” 

It did not take me long‘to make up my mind 
to accept the invitation. It was August, and in- 
sufferably hot in town. We had just returned 
from Ems, where I ought to have been taking 
the waters’; but having heard ofa cab-driver 
with a phenomenal tenor voice at Buda-Pesth, 
! had hurried thither to inspect and, if possible, 
Capture the new discovery. Of course I had 
my journey for nothing. |The phenomenon 
turned out to be that very common object of 
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| without a stocking in her hand either in a state 


‘homely Penelope, what my wife knits during 
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nature, a drunken droschky driver, who shouted 
comic songs in a voice which may once have 
been phenomenal, but. which had long since 
succumbed to the combined influence of un- 
limited beer andtobacco. After this disappoint- 
ment, it had hardly seemed worth while to 
resume my interrupted water-course at Ems, so 
we had returned to town earlier than our wont, 
and found ourselves with a fortnight’s spare 
time on our hands before it would be necessary 
to prepare for our autumn concert-tour in the 
provinces. 

I was confirmed in my determination to 
accept Mrs. Fitzhugh’s invitation by the fact. 
that my wife was strongly of opinion that a 
couple of days in the country. would do me good, 
and as I know her advice to be of the best 
quality, I invariably take it when it jumps with 
my own inclination. ‘I have not yet introduced 
my wife to the reader, because she plays but a 
small part in these paged, but it is no more than 
her due that. I should say that she is an ideal 
wife for an impresario, if only for the reason 
that she never worries, and is never worried. 
We have made and lost fortunes in the course 
of a few months; we have had to start off for 
the other end of the world at a moment’s notice ; 
we have had rough customers to face, and ugly 
knocks to bear; but all these changes and 
chances of our precarious profession have 
never had the power to ruffle, in the smallest 
degree, my wife’s magnificent equanimity. I 
verily believe that if I were to bring a lively. 
young chimpanzee home with me some day and 
express my intention of training him for the 
operatic stage, she would simply inquire if he 
was to sleep in the best bedroom, and whether 
he preferred a hot or cold bath in the morning. 
I fancy it is this characteristic that is the secret 
of her power of winning the confidence of the 
harum-scarum young artistes with whom I am 
professionally connected. The wildest among 
them seem to find an odd satisfaction in pour- 
ing the most startling of their adventures and 
experiences into her placid ears. She, kind 
soul, is never shocked or surprised at anything 
she may hear, gives excellent advice, and is 
never offended when, as generally happens, it 
is not taken. When we are on tour she plays 
the important part of peacemaker to the whole 
troupe, smoothing down all ructions, and ravel- 
ling out tangled threads. 

For the rest, my wife is always content, and 
never requires any amusement; excitement 
she has enough of without going to look for it. 
Her one unfailing interest and occupation is to 
be found in stockings. She is never to be seen 


of creation or of renovation. Where the new 
ones go when finished, and where the old ones 
come from, will ever remain a mystery, since 
we have not been blessed with those most 
expensive specimens .of horticulture, olive- 
branches. 1 have a private theory that, like a 


the day, she pulls into holes at night, so as to 
have the pleasure of exercising her darning 
skill next morning. 

But to return from this long, though, under 
the circumstances, excusable digression. I did 
not suppose I should have much difficulty in 
inducing the Tremolini, or some-one else who 
would do equally well, to agree to Mrs. Fitz- 
hugh’s proposition. It was the slackest time of | 
year in the profession; singing at a: charity 
concert for love is not a bad advertisement ; 
lastly, my experience of singers is that they 
would: rather sing for‘acthing:thah. not hear 
their own sweet voices'aeaali. “My-caiculations 
proved quite correct; fot thd following. Saturday 





found me at that railway purgatory, Liverpool 
Street Station, helping thbTyemolini to get her- 
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self and her belongings into a third-class smok- 
ing carriage. She always took a whole third- 
class compartment to herself that shemight enjoy 
the company of a huge St. Bernard, a fox-terrier, - 
a monkey, and a cockatoo, without which she 
seldom moved. I did. not offer to join her 
party, for I knew they sometimes had free 
fights among themselves ; besides, the tobacco 
she smoked was a trifle too strong even for my 
far from delicate susceptibilities. So I com- 
fortably established myself in the corner of a 
first-class compartment, where I was destined to 
remain for some three hours and a half, my 
only distraction consisting of dissolving views 
of a country which, for the greater part of the 
way, was almost commonplace enough to be 
original. 

However, as Thackeray has no less truly than 
poetically remarked— 


Even the Eastern Counties’ trains 
Must get in at last. 


At a junction towards the end of our journey | 
lost sight of the Tremolini, who, with her 
travelling menagerie, had steamed in the 
direction ‘of, Norwich, while I branched off 
along a single line which presently landed me 
at the nearest station to my destination, Dun- 
stansthorpe. Here I discovered myself to be a 
person of the very first importance. A statuesque 
young footman was on the platform to meet me, 
but he was not allowed to touch my luggage 
with so much as alittle finger. The two porters, 
the ticket-clerk, even the stationmaster himself, 
were all my devoted slaves. Other people got 
out of the train, old women with bundles, com- 
mercial travellers with black bags, a curate with 
tennis-racket and shoes, but these were per- 
mitted, or rather obliged, to look after them- 
selves and their belongings. without any official 
assistance I. was quickly packed into a smart 
little Victoria, and whirled away through flat 
shadylanes, past green meadows and yellow corn- 
fields. It was a convefitional, country enough, 
not half so effective as a stage landscape, but 
still with a reality about its homeliness that gave 
it an undeniable advantage over the latter. . 

Presently we passed a little flint church with a 
stumpy round tower. Close to it, half-hidden 
in trees, stood a white house, approached by a 
drive so exquisitely kept that it was hard to 
believe it was ever trodden by human foot. A 
gleam of scarlet geraniums was visible through 
the shrubs that bordered the lawn. I am an 
insatiable novel reader, and my fictional ex- 
perience enabled me at once to recognise the 
typical rectory or vicarage, which plays so 
leading a part ir romances of English life. 
Our arrival. at the park gates, opened by a 
little girl, who nearly sat down in the dust in 
her anxiety to.'bob low enough to the dis- 
tinguished stranger, while’ her baby-brother, 
determined to: the right thing, curtseyed and 
pulled his forelock both at the same time, made 
me conscious of a slight nervous spasm, such as 
seizes the bravest among us when we find our- 
selves about to be launched amid wholly fresh 
and unaccustomed scenes. ' 

The miise-en-scone of the house and park was 
perfect in my-eyes; all the accessories were 
complete. Real ancestral oaks and elms, 
real live deer, half-hidden by the bracken, 
in the distance the gleam of a piece. of 
water, which, by the way, was probably the 
only artificial part. of the whole performance. 
The house itself presented a most imposing 
appearance, covering, as it did, nearly as much 
ground as a mediazval fortified town; As we 
drove up to the door I caught:a glimpse’ of.a 
small party seated at tea on the terrace in frons 
of the house. A few: moments later d-:was 
shaking hands with my hostess;*ard:«helig 
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introduced to her father and brother. The 
other two occupants of the terrace I found were 
already well known tome. The one was Miss 
Hardway, the American reciter, the other 
Stornelli, the-fashionable tenor. 

Mrs. Fitzhugh, as everybody knows, is a beauty 
of the tall, prosperous, healthy - looking type, 
which seems to have come as a reaction from 
the cadaverous pre-RKaphaelite type of a few 
years back. Music is a positive passion with 
her, and she has also a strong predilection for 
originality and even eccentricity, combined, be it 
understood, with genius, or at least talent of a 
high order. Although when in the world no 
one can assume the grand air more successfully 
than she, I believe she never enjoys herself so 
well as in the company of two or three clever 
Bohemians who treat her as one of themselves. 
Stornelli had leapt into her favour at a bound 
by requesting her, in her own drawing-room, to 
shut the door, since she was nearer to it than he 
was. True, if he had not been the possessor of 
an almost perfect tenor voice, she would pro- 
bably have stigmatized his request as insuffer- 
ably insolent. She would have shut the door, 
but he would have found himself on the other 
side of it. As it was, he became, for the time 
being, first favourite, and, indeed, was treated 
so graciously that society began to ask itself 
whether the beautiful Mrs. Fitzhugh intended 
to bestow herself and her much coveted million 
on the handsome tenor. But then she had been 
married by report to so many improbable people 
during the six years of her widowhood, that 
socicty was rather tired of conjecturing about 
her, and the rumour soon dropped. The pair 








continued to maintain their peculiar friendship | 


or camaraderic ; for I believe it had never been 
more, at least on Mrs. Fitzhugh’s side. What- 
ever may have been Stornelli’s feelings, he had 
had the prudence to keep them to himself, for 
he must have been perfectly well aware that 
the least attempt at love-making on his part 
would have brought about his instant dismissal 
from the lady’s favour. 

I must keep the party on the terrace waiting 
yet a few moments longer while I put the reader 
au courant with my own relations with Stornelli, 
who was one of my most brilliant but least satis- 
factory discoveries. 


Some years before the time | 


at which my story opens I happened to bce | 


travelling in Roumania, and while in a very out- 
of-the-way part of that out-of-the-way country, I 
wandered into the chapel of an old monastery 
where service was going on, and there heard an 
ideally beautiful tenor voice rising high and 
clear above the nasal chanting of the rest of the 
monks. I never rested till I discovered that this 
voice belonged to one of the younger brothers 
who had not, as yet, taken the full vows upon 
him. I next contrived to invade the privacy of 
the monastery garden, where the young man 
was daily engaged, gained his confidence, and 
found that he was already heartily tired of 
monastic life, to which he had been driven, 
partly by poverty, partly by a boyish love dis- 
appointment. At that time he was but just 
one-and-twenty, 

To cut a long story short, I persuaded him to 
elope with me in an orthodox chaise and pair,— 
for we were far removed from railways,—carried 
him to Milan, where I placed him under the 
celebrated Signor Confetti to study for the 


operatic stage, and looked forward to the time |, 


when | should bring out my star in triumph. 
At the end of a year I went to Milan to see 
what progress he was making, and found that 


’ my ci-devant monk had been indemnifying him- 


self for his past seclusion from the world by 
entering into all the pleasures offered by an 
Italian city. He had run up a long series of 
bills, and advanced very.little in his studies. | I 
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| | paid his bills and took him back with me to 


London, where I set him to work under my own 
eye. But, unfortunately, London. presents far 
more opportunities for distraction to the pleasure- 
seeker than Milan... Stornelli was incorrigibly 
idle, and obstinately bent upon getting as much 
enjoyment out of life as possible. Thanks to 
his picturesque appearance, his beautiful voice, 
and his romantic story, he was taken up by cer- 
tain great ladies who wanted a novel attraction 
for their parties, and presently found himself 
quite a lion in musical society. 

By the terms of his original agreement with 
me, Stornelli was unable to engage with any 
other manager than myself; but as he had 
never gone through the arduous training neces- 
sary for an operatic singer, it was impossible for 
me to make any use of him. I could not claim 
the fees he received for singing at private 
parties and matinées, although at the beginning 
of his society career I had succeeded, by vague 
threats, in frightening him into refunding me the 
money I had spent on his training. Since that 
time I had had no professional dealings with him. 
His success as a society-singer he owed to the 
fact that he had been well grounded in the 
science of music, much against his will, by the 
monkish organist, and to his own natural apti- 
tude, which, almost amounting to genius, enabled 
him to sing the folk-songs of his own country, 
and the lighter lyrics of France and Italy, in 
a manner which never failed to enchant his 
audience. 

At the time of my. arrival on the terrace, 
Stornelli* was lying almost at full length in a 
lounging-chair, helping himself to raspberries 
and cream in a manner which considerably 
exercised the mind of Miss Hardway. “ Mrs. 
Fitzhugh,” cried that lady, as soon as the little 
bustle occasioned by my appearance had sub- 
sided, “do look at Stornelli; he is picking all 
the biggest raspberries out of the dish, and he 
has nearly finished the cream.” 

“Miss Hardway,” said Stornelli, without 
attempting to deny these serious allegations, 
“did you never hear what happens to a tell- 
tale-tit? You won't be able to recite when your 
tongue is slit.” 

“And you won’t be able to sing if you stuff 
yourself with raspberries,” retorted Miss Hard- 
way with asperity. 

‘Now, don’t squabble,” interrupted Miss 
Fitzhugh in her equable voice. ‘‘I want to 
hear all about the Tremolini. Has she really 
come, Mr. Brandt? I thought at the last moment 
one of the dogs might have the distemper, or 
the cockatoo the pip, and then nothing would 
have induced her to leave town.” 

“ ] think I can answer for her having arrived 
at Norwich by this time,” I replied. “I left her 
on the way thither, happy family and all, barely 
an hour ago.” 

“If she is encored this evening, do implore 
her not to sing that eternal ‘ Robin Adair,’” said 
Stornelli; “she always pronounces the words 
‘Roho-bihin Aha-dair,’ and I know I shall have 
hysterics if I hear it again.” | 

“ Now! won’t have her run down,” cried Mrs. 
Fitzhugh. ‘1 have told all\my friends that I 
am bringing three artistes of the very first rank, 
and we must keep up the fiction, at least till the 
evening is over. I won’t have you tell upon one 
another.” 

“If any one but you had made that speech, I 
should have said it was very rude,” remarked 
Stornelli coolly. “As it is, I shall bow my head, 
and console myself by finishing the raspberries.” 
So saying, he emptied the dish into his plate. 

“There,” cried Miss Hardway, “ now you've 
left none for Little Lord Fauntleroy ; and. here 
he comes.” »' 


At that moment, advancing-slowly dian the 
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esquely dressed in a black velvet suit, with silk 
stockings and buckled shoes, his ‘hair cut a jg 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in front, and falling on his 
shoulders behind. Unfortunately, here all re. 
semblance to the fashionable Fauntleroy type 
ended, for little Hugh Fitzhugh’s locks were of 
a brilliant red, his pug nose was freckled, and 
his eyes small and light, while the fact that he 
was changing his front teeth did not add to the 
beauty of his personal appearance. Still, in 
spite of these disadvantages, he was a bright, 
intelligent-looking little fellow, with much of 
the attractiveness of a well-bred terrier puppy. 

“1 wish you wouldn’t call me Lord Fauntle- 
roy,” he said, in his distinct little treble, “i? 
was such a beastly little prig.” 

“T am sure the ‘real littie Lord F atintleros 
would have been much shocked at such 
language,” remarked his mother.  “ Perhaps 
you would rather we called you ‘ Ughie’ like 
the old clergyman who came the other day, and 
said, ‘ Well, Ugh, and ’ow are you, Ughie?! 
Hugh was so puzzled; he asked me afterwards 
whether Mr. Smythe was a Frenchman, as he 
did not pronounce his H’s.” 

‘Come here, Ughie,” said Miss Hardway, 
“and tell me what I am to recite to-night ; the 
blood-and-thunder, the infantine-innocent, or 
the serio-comic style.” 

“Oh, the blood-and- thunder, _ please,” 
answered the boy promptly ; “I /ove blood.” 

“Of course you do,” returned the lady, “so 
does every little boy who respects himself. 
And it strikes me,” she continued, staring 
fixedly at her small friend, “that you have got 
a ferret inside that smart jacket of yours at this 
very moment.” 

“No, I haven’t,” he replied earnestly, “because 
I promised mother I wouldn’t; it’s only my 
tame rat.” 

“A rat!” exclaimed Stornelli; “please. don’t 
let him come near me, or I know I shall scream.” 

“J don’t want.to come near you,” retorted 
the boy with a touch of contempt in his tone; 
“besides, it doesn’t take a rat to make you 
scream.” 

“Curious what a charm there is about child- 
hood,” remarked the tenor to his hostess; “I 
could listen to its innocent prattle all day long. 
There was something positively Johnsonian 
about that repartee.” 

Master Fitzhugh’s retort had been received 
with evident appreciation by his grandfather 
and uncle. The former chuckled. behind his 
newspaper, while the latter softly murmured, 
“Spoofed again.” These two gentlemen had 
hitherto taken no part in the conversation, and 
I afterwards discovered that they seldom did, 
unless directly addressed.. Old Mr. Dunstan 
treated us all with a kind of bewildered polite- 
ness, such as he might have used had he 
found himself called upon to entertain the piano- 
forte tuner, and the man who came to wind up 
the clocks. 1 think he must have had a sort of 
vague feeling that it was always election time 
and that it behoved him to do the civil to all 
sorts and conditions of men. It was evident 
that Mrs. Fitzhugh had inherited her beauty 
from her father, whose slim figure, bright dark 
eyes, and white curly hair made him look lle 
an elderly Dresden China shepherd. 

Captain Dunstan was a smooth-faced young 
man of some eight-and-twenty,. the. tallness of 
whose collar was only equalled by the shortness 
of his hair. He, too, preserved, asa rule, @ 
brilliant silence, but when he spoke it soom 
became apparent that his limited vocabulary 
was culled from the pages of that popular paper 
which is generally known.as the “Pink Un.” 


Shortly after the snubbing administered 10 . 


Stornelli by his young friend, we heard the 
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sound of a gong violently working itself up into 
a passion in the hall. .As soon as the storm, 
which was fortunately of short duration, had 
died away again, Mrs. Fitzhugh remarked,— 

“| am sorry to say we must dine at the 
unearthly hour of seven to-night. We must 
start punctually at twenty minutes to eight, and 
even then we Shall be late, but as I am such 
a public benefactress they will allow me ten 
minutes’ grace.” 

“Then I must go and dress at once,” said 
Stornelli ; “TI have got to curl my front hair, 


and that is a work not to be undertaken in a 


light spirit.” 
“What on earth do you want to curl your 


front hair for?” inquired his hostess. 

“Because they cut my back hair so short 
before I left town. The audience won't think 
me interesting with short hair and no curls; 
they’ll say I’m a fraud,” 


(Zo be continued.) 





Rubindtein’s loetter 


in *Povoe Yreymia.” 
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burg, and St. Petersburg musical critics 

of the advanced Nationalist type a more 

than usual silly set, the Vovoe Vreymia 
of the 7/19th of July thought well to publish an 
article against the St. Petersburg Conservatory 
in particular, and Russian. Conservatories in 
general; the great accusations against these 
institutions being—1st, That they-had produced 
no results ; 2nd, That a foreigner was at the head 
of the Opera House; 3rd, That there was 
absolutely no Russian Kapellmeister in Russia ; 
4th, That Conservatories were the harbour of 
unpatriotic young men who escaped through 
them the military conscription ; 5th, That the 
St. Petersburg Conservatory was a Jew’s nest; 
6th, That the Conservatories did nothing for 
national music ; 7th, That specialists should not 
be directors of them ; 8th, That Conservatories 
give a superficial education, and only succeed 
in producing nervousness. 

To all these accusations Rubinstein answered 
as follows, his letter appearing on the 11/23rd 
of July, the anniversary of his own début fifty 
years before :— 


T° being the silly season in St. Peters- 


Having read in your paper an article on our 
Conservatory, and being, as I am, one of its 
founders, I fear I must reply to your accusations, 
and say something in self-defence of the Con- 
setvatory. I shall try and do so from several 
points of view. 

You say we have our conservatories for 
twenty-five years, but that “ there is not a single 
Russian Kapellmeister in the army.” This is not 
true. I myself personally know one scholar of 
the Conservatory who is a Kapellmeister in one 
of the provinces, and there are a great many 
whom I do not know. Pupils of the Con- 
servatory do not willingly fulfil such posts, the 
salaries are small, and besides this they wish to 
bein the capital, where they can visit the theatres, 
opera, concerts, and’ mix with other artists, all 


of which are denied them in the provinces ; } 
* Kapell- | 


therefore they dislike the 
meister, 


Besides, to 
the army is not the business of the Con- 


servatory, i pPrcabneey fgarienepan bo have ‘asked 


arrange schools for 
jt s we have apecial school fer the 


of church choristers. It is true, of course, that : 


such specialities ‘would be well amalgamated 


| This is not the case, for the programme of our 


give Kapellmeisters to | I w 





into one establishment, but then we would want 
larger subsidies from the Government than 
those our present conservatories have. 

You speak of the absence of results in our 
conservatories, and this really astonishes me 
greatly. Are such composers as Tschaikowsky, 
Soliewoff, Ladoff, Arensky nothing? Are such 
musical scientists as Hubert, Laroche, Sakety, 
Rubetts, Marinich nothing? Are such 
Kapellmeisters as Altari, Zichy,. Lawrovsky, 
Stravinsky, Lodi, Tartakoff, Usarti nothing? 
Are such pianists as Essipoff, Terminskia, 
Benoit, Duncan, Blumenfeldt, Safoneff, Sapell- 
nikoff nothing? Such violinists as Galkin, 
Kresnokutsky, Ponshiloff, Pushternakoff, Kola- 
kowsky, Kruger nothing? Such’ violoncellists 
as Wersbilowitch Glen nothing? A contra- 
bassist like Pertel nothing? Music teachers 
(who have done so much for the forming of the 
musical taste in the respective towns. they 
reside in), Slatin in Harkoff, Ponhalsky Kiew, 
Epouletoff and Ivanoff in Tiflis, nothing?- 

Do you call all these, pupils only of the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory, nothing? It isénough 
for me to name Tanieff, Siloti, “Bariewitch, 
Brondukoff, to prove also our Moscow Con: 
servatory produces results. 

But there are other results no lest tideoiiant: 
The theatrical orchestras are composed one- 
third part of old Conservatory pupils. 

The present director of the choir of St. Isaac’s 
is an old scholar of the Conservatory. The 
greatest number of the musical teachers, men 
and women in our schools all over Russia, are 
Conservatory students, who have finished their 
studies and received. diplomas; and then the 
musical taste of the public has risen exceedingly 
because of the existence of our conservatories. 
You say our Conservatory programme is copied 
from those of the great foreign musical schools. 


Conservatory is much more serious, and requires 
much more from our students than foreign 
programmes of foreign students, 
- You say that the most brilliant time of the 
Paris Conservatory was during the directorship 
of Saret, who was no specialist. 

I do not wish to disallow Monsieur Saret’s 
merit, but in several ways, I think,—-as all 
know,—that the most brilliant time of the Paris 
Conservatory was during the directorship of 
Cherubini and Auber. 

You find that in our Conservatory we give a 
superficial education. This I quite deny. It may 
be that on some few occasions philanthropy has 
usurped the place of pedagogish strictness, but 
I am sure that pupils holding diplomas from 
the Conservatory, with very, very few exceptions, 
will satisfy the strictest expectations. 

You have even touched on the medical 
question, the nervousness our conservatories 
produce and sow in the pupils; but as I know 
nothing of medical questians, I must, be silent 
over this one. 

You say that many of our male pupils in the 
Conservatory enter it to escape military service. 
This is a calumny which every young man who 
is or who has been a pupil in the Conservatory 
will look on as a personal and wanton insult. 

That we have many Jews in the capital can 
be no fault‘ of the Conservatory. in: St. Peters- 
burg, for; thanks to the Governor-General 
Gresser, not a single Jew can ‘be 

Conservatory without first b 







ing music abroad ; “it came out 


were Jews, since abroad they innocently call all 
Russian subjects Russians, 

You say that for the national character of 
our Russian music our conservatories have 
done nothing. But why should any such things 
be required of them? National expression can- 
not be taught, and national compositions depend 
on the composer. 

The work of conservatories is to give a solid 
musical education, to teach the theory and 
science of music (here can be no nationality), to 
acquaint’ pupils with the forms and wxsthetic 
meanings of the/classics (here can be no nation- 
ality) ; and as/ regards the instruction of the 
national ic of our country, our Conservatory 
does as much as is necessary. 

Conservatory pupils have a /oge in the Russian 
opera, they have free tickets to the concerts and 
repetitions, and in the classes they perform the 
works of our great Russian composers, 

‘In old times we had great Russian writers, 
Pushkine, Lermontoff, Kriloff, Gogol, etc, Is it 
the fault of our schdols that we have not such 
geniuses now? “Oyr schools train and help our 
geniuses, but they cannot make them. They 
do not assist the birth of geniuses, but only to 
their perfection. 

I do not see that Glinka wasted his time by 
studying with Dehn; he certainly knew how to 
write correctly, which is more than we.can say 
of Dergovmisky and others who had not studied 
so well as he. 

Of the results attained by .our Conservatory 
pupils I have already spoken, but I have to.add 
that the fact of the Kapellmeister of the Russian 
opera not being a Russian does not prove that 
we have no Russian Kapellmeisters. Dudish- 
kine, a pupil of the St. Petersburg Conservatory, 
directed the orchestra of the dramatic circle of 
amateurs, and is now a Kapellmeister in the 
country. Touschmaloff, another pupil, has 
great talent as-Kapellmeister, but he can find 
no situation now ; and so on. 

This year, Mlinarsky, Bzul, and Dubassoff, 
three young students,—violinist, ‘cellist, and 
pianist respectively,—have finished their studies, 
and are now three young artists competent to 
appear before any public. 

The fact that there are Russian singers who 
go to Milan for their education proves cer- 
tainly the distrust—unfounded—of the Conser- 
vatory by the public, and teachers abroad are 
glad of this distrust ; it fills their pockets largely ; 
but certainly these Russians return to us with 
very little perfection in their speciality, and there 
are only two or three who have proved equal to 
the requirements of the theatrical career abroad. 
The art of voice-training does not exist in sifch 
perfection as it did. This is one of the ques- 
tions of the day, and surely it is absurd to 
expect to find this art flourishing in St. Peters- 
burgh, where along with all other hindrances we 
have that of the climate. 

No one sees and knows better the failings and 
faults in the St. Petersburg Conservatory than 
I do; but where is the establishment that has no 
faults? And when I remember what music in 
Russia was twenty-five years ago, I cannot help 
asking myself, is it possible that twenty-five 
years of the Conservatory and its teaching 
could effect such a change, give such tremen- 
dous results? 

In conclusion, I cannot help expressing my 
astonishment at the tone of irony affected by the 
press the moment our conservatories or our 
Imperial Russian Musical Society comes into 


_|question ; however, it only proves the truth of 


the'proverb, “ Nul west prophete en son pays.” 
A. G. RUBINSTEIN, 
Director, St. Petersburg Conservatery. 
PEeTERHOF, 8+h Fuly 1889. © 
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VIEW OF THE IMPERIAL PALACE AT PETERHOF, PETERHOF PARK, 


opportunities during the summer months the fruit trees, against the dark-green of the 


This Park is, of course, the most beautiful 
about St. Petersburg, well wooded, welj 
watered, and well kept, and the magnificent 
fountains are a sight in themselves. Here 
every evening there is music,—a magnificent 
orchestra playing selections from Offenbach, 
Bellini, Rossini, with a sprinkling of Russian 
composers; in short, the music is not high. 
class, for Peterhof is the fashionable summer 


| resort, and the upper ten of St. Petersburg 
| society yawn over Beethoven and call Mozart 
' dull. 


At. Oranienbaum, the residence of the Grand 
Duchess Catherine, it is also much of a piece, 
with this exception, that the band is a little 
smaller, and a little less perfect. But at 
Oranienbaum any young student can have his 
orchestral piece played for the asking; and 


| were it only for this, the orchestra here deserve 


all credit. 

Both these places are on the sea- shore, 
within an hour and an hour and a half of St, 
Petersburg ; and, whether one goes by rail or 
by water, make delightful excursions. 

On one of the average scorching days, to 
leave St. Petersburg and sail out into the 


luxuries of life there. 

The city lies behind, with all its golden 
domes and spires gleaming ; and on each side, 
as we go along, we see those formidable-looking 
Russian war-ships the Tsar is always building, 
—despite the professions of peace and peace- 
fulness made by Russian agents in London,— 
and the first sounds that greet one’s ears are 





} no other city in Europe has one such and the profuse blossoms of the latter, and of 


of hearing really first-class music—opera | pine and the dark-red of the beech trees, makes 
and orchestra—-as in St. Petersburg, and | a picture hard to forget. 


under the happiest circumstances. | 
The Russian northern summer is late, short, | beautiful faces, framed in vine-leaf foliage, that 


but very beautiful. It is nearly June when it look down on one from the thousands of bal- 
arrives, and it comes with the poetic white- | conies; and every half-dozen paces one takes, 
nights of these regions. In April we see the a nightingale sings from the depths of some 
red-shirted moujicks using their pickaxes and | quiet grove. 
shovels on the last traces of the snow in the In July all that has passed; the days have 
streets. In May we have cold winds and rain, | grown shorter, the nightingales and blackbirds 
and the ice from Lake Ladoga rushing down | have finished singing, violets, lilac, and lily of 
the Neva to the Baltic, and at last some bright | the valley have given place to countless roses, 
morning when a sprouting of delicate green is | big sun-flowers, syringa, and passion-flowers ; 
visible on the dark-brown branches of the leaf- | and, in short, the summer becomes more like 
less trees. | what one knows in England. But so much for 
Two or three days more and these same | Russian summer. Let us now turn to Russian 
trees are shading us from the burning rays of | summer music; and, since everything in 
the sun that shines down so pitilessly on St. | Russia begins and ends with things Imperial, 
Petersburg, and the Russian moujicks are | we will begin by the music in the Imperial 
saying to each other: “Ah, what happiness ! | Park of Peterhof. 
the summer is here!” and the air is filled with 
the perfume of lilac and lime trees, and not |: 


One feels like playing Romeo to all the , 


the dull heavy thud of hammers on the iron, 


that sound Sunday, holiday, and work-day un- 


ceasingly from dawn till sunset. A little further 
, on we have left the city well behind, the sky 
| above us is serene and cloudless, and the water 
| all around us a dark deep blue ; whilst to the 
' right the wooded shores of Finland lie dark 
' and wide-stretching, and to the left the flat 
| sandy confines of Russia, with here and there 
a glittering dome or a hideous green cupola of 
some Russian church showing. 

Further on as one gets out more into the 
| Gulf, the Russian shores become more like 
| those of Finland, until at length we Teach 
| Peterhof and its pine woods, where we dis- 
| embark. Keeping to the right we pass Rubin- 
| stein’s villa, with its trees and quietness, but 
| turn to the left, and we enter the Imperial 
| Park; and, if it is the fashionable hour, we find 
it a miniature Trianon. 





two versts from St. Petersburg the pine woods 
that cover the whole country are one vast field 
of most lovely lily of the valley and big dark 
purple violets. 

At once the Russians are off to their datschas 

-fantastically-built wooden houses, with green 
painted roofs and wide balconies, with white 
and crimson draperies ; built invariably in the 
centre of a small grove. © 

Then comes a “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and day-dream too—a time hard to describe, 
so beautiful is it, and so strange. 

Everything is green, and fresh, and moist ; 
the long slender grasses are bright with scarlet 
poppies, golden buttercups, big ox-eye daisies, 
delicate harebells, and daffodils. In the day- | 
time brilliant butterflies are hovering every- 
where ; every child one meets carries handfuls 
of waxen lily of the valley and big blue forget- 
me-nots, gathered at the water’s edge. The 
woods are alive with squirrels that swing in 
and out amongst the trees, and with blackbirds, 
cuckoos, and thrushes; and then come the . 
long white nights, when the air is heavy with | 
the perfume of the pine, lilac, and lime trees ; 
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At Tsarskoé Selo we have also another 
Imperial Park, but the music here is first- 
class. On one occasion I remember discover- 
ing, in the midst of a bower of syringa, half-a- 
dozen specimens of the rarest maidenhair fern, 
wild, of course, and not fifty paces away the 
orchestra was playing Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony, as well as Biilow himself might 
direct it at Hamburg or Manns at the Crystal 

Palace. : 
At Paulovsk, the residence of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, they have, every Friday 
‘ evening, an entire programme devoted to 
classical music solely; and on every evening 






in the week, mixed programmes of really ex-' 


cellent music. 

The orchestra, an unrivalled one, is the best 
of all the summer orchestras. Not long ago I 
heard Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” Overture, “Les Preludes” of Liszt, 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, and Schu- 
bert’s C Major Symphony. 

Then came a pause and a delightful saunter 
for twenty minutes in the Park, under the pine 
trees, where I heard a nightingale sing; then 
back again to my seat, and to Rubinstein’s 
“Don Quixote” Overture, and Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony. A 

For this I had paid for my first-class return 
ticket from St. Petersburg’ a rouble and a half, 
for a distance of about twenty-five versts, an 
hour’s drive all but ten minutes. 

All these Parks, however, can only be reached 
by rail or steamboat, but there is always for 
those who prefer a half-hour's carriage drive, 
the Islands, and Arcadia, and Livadia. 

The Islands are one of the greatest charms 
of St. Petersburg. They are beautiful wood- 
land glades, intersected by various tributaries 
of the Neva; in fact, to be more accurate, they, 
with the great Island of Wasily Ostrow, lie in 
the Neva. 

All here is freshness, beauty, and enchant- 
ment. The roads are rural, winding, and well 
kept. The datschas lie well in from the road- 
way ; and, driving along in the moonlight, or 
the dreamy white light of the early summer 
nights, one catches a happy laugh wafted on 
the evening breeze, or the glimpse of some 
balcony with a group of charming women, 
idling happy hours away, and smoking Turkish 
cigarettes. Sometimes it is a solo voice, sing- 
ing Rubinstein’s or Tschaikowsky’s songs ; 
sometimes an idyll under the lilac ‘bushes; 
but it is always something interesting, some- 
thing charming, 

At Livadia we have had during the summer, 
hot only a splendid orchestra and ballet, but 
also German opera; and here I have heard 
“Fidelio” really well given, as well as “Tann- 
hauser,” “Lohengrin,” and Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni.” 
At Arcadia we have the best of all that is 
French. At present Mdlle. Darcles, Premiere 
Chanteuse du Grand Optra de Paris;—as they 
announce her,—a magnificent singer, is singing 
Juliet in Gounod’s “ Faust ;” and during the 
week the opera is changed two or three times 
for “Guillaume Tell,” “Les Cloches de Corne- 
Ville,” “Lakmé,”—the latter being exquisitely 
mounted and sung. 

In fact, outside Paris, I ‘have never heard 
opera, operetta, and opera-bouffe better given 

in this summer.garden. of St. Petersburg. 

But this is not all. At the Aquarium magni- 
ficent concerts, with orchestra, are given; and 
at the Zoological Gardens, a journey across the 
ter of ten minutes from the end of Newsky, 
ral always find a good orchestra and good 





All this, I think, proves what I say, that in 
no other city in Europe has one such chances 





for hearing so much music during the summer 
months, and in such diversity. 

In fact, St. Petersburg is rich in good 
orchestral players, and these readily accept 
engagements, at moderate remuneration, dur- 
ing the summer months, at one of the various 
summer resorts. And then competition, the 
life of trade, is keen, so that all things here 
combine to make one happy result for summer 
music, : ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR. 





Bach's - Gorty-eigAt 
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HARMON Y—continued. 


Y studying the harmonies on which any 

' passage is ‘based, the essential will 

easily be distinguished from the non- 

essential ; and a: comprehensive view 

will prevent details from assuming undue pro- 

minence. The following will well illustrate this. 
In Fugue 7 (Bk. 2) we have at bar Io 





SS 
peril ot 

Now Dehn, the learned contrapuntist, has 
pointed out in his analysis of this Fugue that 
the composer has not resolved the imperfect 
5th >¢ according to rule. Looking only at this 
5th‘and the following octave, this is true. But 
if we take this bar with the next two, we find 
nothing exceptional. 











ctienadiiaties == 
Po rr fre 
It is merely a delayed resolution. All the notes 
in the upper and lower parts between this im- 
perfect 5th and its repetition at the end of the 
2nd bar, are merely notes of the chord of 
dominant eleventh on f£ This will become 
still clearer on comparing these bars with bars 
24 and 25, where Bach. employs four - part 
harmony. 

Many of Bach’s harmonic progressions seem 
bold even now. We admire his audacity, but 
his contemporaries and immediate successors 
sought to make some of the passages which 
appeared to them rough, plain. It is indeed a 
curious spectacle to watch these foolish yet 
undoubtedly well-meaning persons altering, 
and as they thought improving; for we are 
speaking of admirers of the composer, not of 
men jealous of his fame. And the spectacle is 
not only curious but profitable : these patchings 
and tinkerings throw. into. bolder relief the 
genius of the man. 

In Prelude 1, Bk, 1, Bach wrote— 
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But Schwenke; Emanuel Bacl’s successor at 
Hamburg, found the bass progression of a 
diminished third uncouth, and therefore added 
a. bar (marked in Pauer’s edition), making the 
S tpass through gtoaP. He overlooked the 
fact that the entry .of the long: pedal on ¢ 
immediately following was thereby weakened. 

In Fugue 9: (Bk. 1): we have (bars 25 .and 


26)— : 




















Now J. N. Forkel in his Life of Bach tells us 
that he saw a copy of this Fugue in which the 
composer had altered the above, making it 
much smoother, thus— 














We cannot believe that Bach madé this 
alteration resulting in open octaves. The point 
to notice here, however, is the preference given 
by Forkel toa “smooth” reading. In speaking 
about the attempts made to imprové Bach, it 
may be interesting to note a few. passages 


| which ‘the. master himself sought to improve. 


In the most important autograph of the first . 
part of the Wohl.-Cl., bars 35-37 are as 
follows— 














But in another, and we should imagine an 
earlier autograph, we find the bass thus— 


te. 


2- 





— 


the passing-note in each bar being absent. 
In Fugue 4 (Bk. 1) bar 32 appears thus— 


p-3-$ 











but it was first written in the upper parts 





i. 
y. 








and, played thus with the bass, would have a 
consecutive-octave sound. 

In Prelude 12 (Bk. 1), the bass of last half of 
bar 14 and beginning of bar 15 stood originally 


thus—- 
Se 


A glance at the printed copy will show how it 
was improved. 

Here again is a little change worth noting. 
In bar 81 (5th bar from end) Bach first wrote— 











but afterwards changed it (as one can see in 
printed copy) so as to make the apparent con- 
secutive 5ths less perceptible. 

One last illustration. In Fugue 22 (Bk, 1) bar 
58 was first written thus— : 








A stroke of the pen afterwards changed the ¢ 
natural at énd of bar into ¢ flat. 


(To be continued.) 
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ROM a musical point of view, there is 
nothing to notice during the reign of 
Charles. the First. During the Com- 
monwealth the theatres were sup- 
pressed, but they were opened shortly before 
the Restoration. Shakespeare’s name soon 
appeared. “Midsummer Night’s Dream” was 
played at the King’s Theatre in 1661, ‘‘ Hamlet” 
and “ Romeo and Juliet” in 1662, and “ Twelfth 
Night” en Twelfth Night 1663. The plague 
caused the theatres to shut, but on November 
20 Pepys writes : “To church, it being thanks- 
giving day for the cessation of the plague ; but 
the town do say that it is hastened before the 
plague is quite over, there being some people 
still ill of it, but only to get ground of plays to 
be publickly acted, which the Bishops would not 
suffer till the plague was over.” 

In Genest’s //istory of the Stage, we read 
that on November 7, 1667, ‘‘ The Tempest” was 
revived, “with alterations and additions by 
Davenant and Dryden;” and again, that this 
play was “turned into an opera” by Shadwell 
in 1673. With the former production are con- 
nected the names of some of England’s most 
honoured musicians: John Banister, at one 
time “chief of His Majesty’s violins,” Pelham 
Humphrey, the pupil of Lully, and Matthew 
Locke, of “Macbeth Music” fame. Of these 
three composers, the first two wrote the prin- 
cipal vocal, and the last-named the instrumental 
music. Genest’makes no mention of this music 
in his account of the performance of 1667, so 
possibly it was written a few years later. Sir 
G. Grove, in his Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, gives in one place the date 1670, 
and in another 1676, But the vocal music was 
already printed, according to the British Museum 
catalogue, in 1670, and the instrumental in 1675. 
This first serious attempt to secure music by 
the best composers of the day, for one of 
Shakespeare’s plays, is marred by the fact 
that it was a terribly distorted version of “ The 
Tempest.” However, we have “ Full Fathom 
Five” by Banister, and ‘‘ Where the Bee sucks” 
by Humphrey. There is a song for Dorinda, 
with music by “Mr. James Hart.” But who is 
Dorinda? our readers may well ask. Dorinda 
is a second daughter given to Prospero in this 
Davenant version. 

Purcell wrote the music for the Shadwell 
“Opera.” With respect to it Mr. Cummings, 
in his Life of Purcell, writes :— ; 

“The music of ‘The Tempest’ is extremely 
beautiful, witness ‘Come unto these yellow 
sands, and ‘Full Fathom Five,’ which are 
known and admired, and in vogue to this day: 
These pieces being allied to Shakespeare’s lines 
are not likely to be superseded by other com- 
posers’ music ; but unfortunately the major part 
of Purcell’s work in ‘The Tempest’ is married 
to verse not Shakespeare’s, and cannot therefore 
find any fitting place in a performance of the 
play.” 

Space entirely prevents us from giving any- 
thing but the briefest notice of the Macbeth 
music, attributed by some to Locke, by others to 
Purcell, Downes, in his Historical Review of 
the Stage, published in 1708, distinctly names 
Locke as the composer,*and the Hon. Roger 
North (born 1650) says the same in _ his 
Memoirs. The manuscript score of “ Macbeth,” 
in the undisputed handwriting of Purcell, has 





naturally given rise to the idea that it was com- 
posed by Purcell, It may be mentioned that 
the manuscript is in the possession of Mr. 
William Cummings. It should also be remem- 
bered that this music, whoever may have been 
the composer, was not set to Shakespearian 
words. Dr. Arne (1710-1778), another of 
England’s famous musicians, has his. name 
indissolubly linked with three of the dramatist’s 
works—“ As you like it,” “ Twelfth Night,” and 
“The Tempest.” For the first he made two 
settings of “Come away, Death.” In the old 
printed score the epilogue sung by the clown is 
marked’ “set to Musick. by Mr. Vernon ;” for 


Daisies pied,” with flute obligato ; “ Under the 
Greenwood Tree,” with piccolo flute obligato ; 
“Blow, blow,” and “Tell me, where is Fancy 
bred.” As the last is not easily obtainable, the 
music, with accompaniment arranged from 
Arnold’s score, is given in the Supplement. 

To “The Tempest” he contributed the well- 
known song, “Where the Bee sucks,” and 
possibly “ While you here do snoring lie ;” also 
instrumental music for the “Masque.” “As 
you like it” was revived at Drury Lane in 1740, 
not having been acted for forty years. The 
revival of “The Tempest,” for which Arne 
wrote his music, was at the same theatre in 
1746 during the Garrick management. 

For “ Twelfth Night” Dr. Arne appears only 
to have composed the clown’s song, “Come 
away, come’ away, Death;” but (a fact, we 
believe, not mentioned in “The list of all the 
songs and passages in Shakespeare, compiled 
by J. Greenhill, Rev. W. A. Harrison, and F. 
J. Furnivall”) in the old score there are two 
settings of these words, both in the key of F 
minor, and both in ¢ time; the second, which 
has been reprinted, is the better of the two. 

Sir Henry Rowley Bishop’s name is intimately 
associated with that of Shakespeare. Did he not 
write or arrange incidental music for “The 
Tempest,” “As you like it,” “Twelfth Night,” 
and other plays? Did he not write glees to 
Shakespearian words? Did he not compose 
“Bid me discourse”? To describe all the 
liberties he took with the poet’s text and with 
other composers’ music would prove tedious and 
unprofitable. Ad uno disce omnes: let us briefly 
describe the music to “As you like it.” The 
overture is a pot-pourri, composed, as the title 
states, “of airs from Shakespeare’s plays.” For 
those who may not be familiar with Bishop’s 
operas, the pianoforte score has certain snatches 
of melody labelled “Twelfth Night,” “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” “Macbeth,” “The 
Tempest,” and so on, culled from Bishop’s 
various Shakespearian operas. Variety is un- 
doubtedly pleasing, but what about dramatic 
unity? The first vocal piece is a duet for 
Celia and Rosalind, the words taken, with 
sundry alterations, from the last poem of “The 
Passionate Pilgrim.” This most probably came 
in in Act 1, sc..2, when Celia proposes to Rosalind 
to “sit and mock the good housewife Fortune.” 
Next comes a song from Celia, “Ah me, what 
eyes hath love put, in my head,” introduced 
probably in tht 3rdrscene of same act. The 
words are from the 148th Sonnet. 

After this, another song for Celia, “O Time, 
thou shalt not boast,” part of Sonnet 123, with 
alteration of words. Then a glee on the first 
four lines of “Venus and Adonis.” Amiens’ 
“ Under the Greenwood Tree” is Arne’s melody, 
with an accompaniment which shows Bishop’s 
hand. Touchstone sings “Fair was my love,” 
from the “Passionate Pilgrim.” How Shake- 
speare’s text (or rather what was then probably 
considered his) was respected we may gather 





from the change of “a lily pale” into ‘a little 
pale.” Next we havea trio for Touchstone, 


the second he composed four songs —‘* When |. 


Rosalind, and Celia. Then Arne’s “ Blow, blow, 


Sonnet; a song for Silvius with altered words from 
“Venus and Adonis ;” Arne’s “When Daisies 


Hymen; Hymen’s “Then there is mirth in 
“What am I that thou shouldst contemn me 


lent you twenty thousand tongues,” from the 
same poem. . That was the style of Shakespearian 
opera with which Bishop regaled the British 
public in the early part of this century. 


the 19th centuries mention may just be made of 
Lord Mornington (1735-1781) for his madrigal, 
“Orpheus with his Lute ;” of R. J. Steevens 


William Shield (1748-1829), whose graceful trio, 


reading and punctuation of one of Shakespeare's 
lines. ; 

O happy fair 
Your eyes are load-stars ; and your tongue’s sweet air 
More tunable than lark to shepherd’s ear, 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear— 


says Helena to Hermia in “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” Act 1, sc. 1. In Shield the lines appear 
thus :— 
O happy fair 
Your eyes are loadstars and your tongue sweet air, 
More tunable than lark to shepherd’s ear, etc. 


Then there were the two Linleys, father and 
son, who wrote songs to Shakespeare words, 
These songs are contained in the two volumes 
of Shakespeare's Dramatic Songs, edited by the 
latter. Also John Davy (1765-1824), who wrote 
an overture and other music for “ The Tempest,’ 
performed in conjunction with the songs of 
Purcell, Arne, and Linley; Samuel Webbe 
(1770-1843), famous for his glee, “‘ Come away, 
Death ;” John Stafford Smith (1750-1836), who 


have that killed the deer?” 

Still more modern are the names of Charles 
K. Salaman, J. G. Calcott, H. Leslie, Dr. C. H. 
H. Parry, and F. Cowen, who have all contti- 
buted something to Shakespearian music. 

But there are two composers whose names 
stand out with special prominence : the one is 
the late Dr. Macfarren, and the other Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. The former wrote overtures to “The 
Merchant of Venice,” “Romeo and Juliet,” and 
“Hamlet.” But better known are his seven 
“ Shakespeare Songs,” in four and five parts, and 
his eight “Shakespeare Songs,” in four parts. 
From among the former we may mention 
“ Orpheus with his lute,” and “ Who is Sylvia?” 
and from the latter, ‘‘ Sigh no more, ladies,” and 
“Ye spotted snakes.” Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
when returning in 1861 from Leipzig, where he 
had been studying, brought with him music to 
“The Tempest,” performed at the Crystal 
Palace in 1862. He wrote also incidental musi¢ 
to “The Merchant of Venice” for Prince's 
Theatre, Manchester, in 1871 ; to “ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” for the Gaieté Theatre in 1874 ;t0 
“Henry VIII.” for Manchester in 1878; and 





quite recently to “Macbeth,” for Mr. Henty 
Irving’s production of that play at the Lyceum 
Theatre. , 

(Zo be continued.) - 





THE new opera by Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan is said to be in a fairly forward state, and we 
understand that it may be expected either at the 
Savoy or at Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s new theatre in 
November—that is to say, soon after Sir Arthur has 





finished his labours at the Leeds Festival, _ 
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thou wintry wind ;” a glee with words from 7th 


pied ;” a march and dance in the procession of 
Heaven ;” a song on Venus and Adonis’ words, { 


thus ;” and lastly, Rosalind sings, “If love had — 


Of other English composers of the 18th and of . 


(1757-1837), whose glees, “‘ Blow, biow, thou . 
winter wind,” “Sigh no more, ladies,” and — 
“The cloud-capt towers,” are still popular; of 


‘“‘O happy fair,” is noticeable for its peculiar 


obtained a prize for his glee, ‘‘ What shall he | 
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A Story ope” 
an Organ: 


« | T is haunted with an evil thing, believé 
me, sir. Never till the ploughshare has 
passed over the place will men dwell 
there in peace.” Sys” 

The grey-headed ‘speaker turned away, and 
left me alone to gaze on the mansion he had 

thus banned. I had heard the same when I 

was a child; the nurse had been chidden for 

talking of it in my presence, and my own ques- 
tions on the subject had always been evaded. 

Strange that now, after thirty years’ sojourning 

in a far-off land, I should come back to hear the 

same mystery alluded to, the same destiny fore- 
told! The impressions were more than half 
effaced ; but now, like the colours of a picture 
brought to light after long obscurity, they re- 
turned vividly to my mind. I gazed on the 
mansion ; it was the only thing in the village 
of my birth that I found greatly changed ; but 
in looking at this once stately Tudor hall, I was 
reminded painfully how long I had been absent. 

When I last saw it, the sunshine had glowed 

upon the gables and mullions of a goodly man- 

sion; the clear starlight now only showed a 

moss-grown ruin. The balustrades and urns 

were cracked and thrown down; there were no 
peacocks on the sloping lawn, and its once trim 
gtass was overgrown with nettles and coltsfoot. 

The quaint-patterned beds of the garden, too, 

had lost the shapes of diamonds and stars, and, 

no longer glittering with flowers, were scarcely 
to be distinguished from the walks, save by 
more luxuriant crops of.weeds. The roof of the 
private chapel had recently fallen in, and little 
remained of the building but an exquisitely 
sculptured window, amidst the tracery of which 
the wallflower and the ivy had long taken the 
place of the herald’s blazon. The shadow of 
all this ruined beauty was on my spirit; so, 
being just in the humour for a ghostly legend, 

I determined, on my return, to ask my friend 

L., with whom I was spending a few days, for 

an explanation of the mystery. Thus much 

was readily told. Briarhurst had been suffered 
to fall into decay ever since old Sir Lambert’s 
death ; another branch of the family had become 
the possessors ; and as no tenant stayed there, 
the present owner intended very shortly to 
have it pulled down. 

“Well, but what is the difficulty of living 
there?” said I. “It is quite possible, with the 
aid of a yearl;7un up to town in the season, 


and plenty of books, to exist even in that ‘lone- - 


some lodge’ without hanging one’s self. Do 
any lords spiritual interfere with one’s repose ?” 

“Ring for Edward and Hetty, my dear,” said 
L. to his wife. Then, turning to me, “ Please 
don’t allude to that subject before the children, 
= “ shall have them both afraid to stir after 

My curiosity was baulked’again ; so, after a 
More constrained evening than we had yet 
passed, I wished the family good-night. “My 

d followed me out of the room. 
.. “Look at that picture for five minutes, while 
I fetch something,” said. he, pointing to a por- 
trait evidently just rescued from damp an 
destruction, that leant against the wall. 

I obeyed. It represented a lady in a white 
Morning-dress of the fashion of a century ago. 
She was young and beautiful, with bright hair, 
and blue eyes of infinite depth and lustre. In 

bosom she wore a curiously-shaped ruby 
h; a bracelet, set with the same stones, 








was clasped round the white arm that supported’ 


her head;and on her knee was:an open book. 
Inseribed on: its page was the name, “Cicely 
Clayton,” and :the initials “L..E.”- She was 
apparently:.seated in some church or. chapel, 
for,-over:-her head: was! a grotesque Gothic 
corbel, and the polished soak. of a sombre-look- 
ing organ was: visible inthe background. My 
eyes had wandered from the mild face, and | 
was pondering on the significance of the Cain 
and Abel on the:carving, when L.:returned. 

“I see you are bent on hearing the legend, 
Professionally connected as Iam with ‘the 
Everards and their affairs, it is not:my place 
to encourage such tales; but you are nobody ; 
and,” he added smilingly, “I rather want to know 
your opinion of my style: I may turn author 
one of these days.” So: saying, he handed me 
a few sheets of exceedingly legal-looking paper, 
and, wishing me pleasant dreams, left me to the 
perusal of the following story :-— 

“From the time of the fourth Henry to the 
beginning of the present century, Briarhurst 
was in the possession of the Everard family. 
The last baronet was a Sir Lambert Everard, 
at the time I speak of, a. gallant, hearty gentle- 
man, who, after a youth spent amidst the 
brilliance and gaiety of the Court, the acquaint- 
ance of Walpole, and the worshipper of Lady 
Montague, had, in the evening of his days, 
settled down at his country seat, a quiet country 
gentleman. He was not rich, for his father’s 
extravagance had mortgaged and wasted every- 
thing available. Worldly wisdom, undoubtedly, 
would have had Sir Lambert marry an heiress, 
put, most perversely, he chose the Daphne of 
his early love sonnets,—a lady whose sweet 
voice and sparkling eyes had captivated him 
on his Italian travels. His wife had no fortune, 
so he could not afford to keep up a town house, 
and, soon after the birth of his first. son, came 
to reside permanently at Briarhurst. They had 
two sons, whom the father, before they were 
three years old, had respectively destined for 
the Bar and the army, and his time was prin- 
cipally occupied in their education. It was 
natural, in the then state of his affairs, that 
he should look forward to his sons distin- 
guishing themselves, as the only means of 
restoring the family to its former position. 
Circumstances, however, pointed out another 
way by which the desired wealth might more 
easily be secured. On the death of a distant 
relative, Sir Lambert became the guardian of 
an orphan heiress; he earnestly hoped his 
eldest son would marry her, and thus fulfil the 
wish of his life. Contrary to the custom of the 
heroes and heroines of romance, who always 
wantonly thwart the desires of their parents 
and guardians in affairs of matrimony, young 
Lambert Everard and his beautiful cousin, 
Cicely Clayton, glided imperceptibly from child- 
hood’s pretty playing at man and wife to the 
more serious kind of love-making, and by the 
time they had reached respectively the ages of 
twenty and seventeen their union was fixed on. 

The young man was of a strangely meditative 
turn of mind; he was very studious, too, and 
had imbued his lady-love with a taste for the 
sombre musings and sage books he loved him- 
self. There is one spot in the old garden—a 
knot of lindens shading a broken figure of 
Niobe—where I have often fancied those two 
lovers might have sat. It seems just the place 
for such an earnest, thoughtful love as theirs 
was to hold communion in. Lambert inherited 
from: his mother a rare skill in music; and he 
and Cicely would spend hours at the organ in 
the chapel, his fingers seeming unconsciously to 
wander over the keys, and his spirit apparently 
floating heavenward in the tide of glorious 
anthem and solemn symphony his art awakened. 








He was a painter, too.; and many an hour 
would she sit before him as he. sketched her 
lovely face, sometimes in the simple dress she 
wore at her books. or work, at other times as the 
garlanded Pastorella, or the green-robed Laura 
of their favourite poets. His brother Maurice 
was seldom their companion in these pursuits. 
In disposition, and. even in person, he was the 
very opposite of Lambert: When a child his 
temper had been morose and reserved, and, as 
he grew up, all the unamiable points of his 
character became more conspicuous. In fact, 
he was galled perpetually by the manifest superi- 
ority of his.brother, by his success in all he 
undertook, by his popularity with the tenantry, 
by Cicely’s preference for him. He had great 
command of temper, however, and contrived to 
prevent any outbreaks of passion before his 
father or Cicely ; but when alone with Lambert 
he would vent his ill-humour in sarcasms and 
taunts that would have bred innumerable 
quarrels had the temper of the elder, brother 
been a whit less:equable than it was. But no 
human being is less prone to seek offence or 
contention than a gentle. scholar whose poet- 
mind is just awakened by the. spirit of love ; 
and such was Lambert Everard. 

It was settled that the weddjng should take 
place on Cicely’s eighteenth birthday ; and 
preparations had long been making for the 
ceremony and its attendant festival, when the 
destined bridegroom was suddenly taken ill. 
His physician never assigned a name to his 
complaint, and its origin appeared unaccount- 
able. He was in danger for weeks ; and on his 
being sufficiently recovered, was immediately 
ordered abroad for change of air. The marriage 
was, of course, deferted till his health was re- 
established. Maurice, whose attention to his 
sick brother had been as exemplary as it was 
unexpected, accompanied him to the Continent. 
They had not been abread three months before 
letters brought tidings of his brother’s rapid con- 
valescence. The soft Italian air was doing 
wonders for his enfeebled constitution ; he 
was comparatively well, and they purposed 
to prolong their absence, and convert the 
quest of health into a tour of pleasure. We 
may be sure that with the announcement of 
their intention came many a line of kind regret 
and wistful longing (lines destined to be read 
alone and often), many a leaf plucked from the 
haunts of song, and many a plaintive verse 
inscribed to Cicely. There were tears, perhaps, 
when the news of lengthened separation came ; 
but the lady consoled herself with the reflection 
that it would prevent Lambert leaving her after 
their marriage, and give them both many happy 
hours of converse in the sunny days to come. 
All the hopes and promises of future happiness, 
however, were fated to be disappointed. The 
next letter that arrived brought news of a dread- 
ful calamity. Lambert Everard was dead! The 
particulars of the accident were thus given by a 
friend of Maurice’s, for he himself was too much 
afflicted by the event to give any detailed 
account. It appeared that the brothers had 
set out with the intention of ascending one of 
the loftiest peaks in the Tyrol, and had started 
overnight, that they might reach the summit in 
time to see the glories of an Alpine ‘sunrise. 
The guide left them for a moment ‘to see 
whether a stream was fordable, when Lambert, 
attempting, against his brother’s advice, to pass 
a ledge of rock unassisted by the mountaineer’s 
pole, fell into a chasm between the glaciers. 

The body was never found. It was said that 
for days Maurice remained in the neighbour- 
hood, offering immense rewards to any peasant 
who would even commence a search for the 
remains ; but the men knew too well the hope- 
lessness and peril of the task to attempt it. 
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Finding this unavailing, he left the place. His 
return was delayed by severe illness; but at 
length, in one grey autumn twilight, a travelling 
catriage dashed up the shadowy avenue of 
Briarhurst, and Maurice was received in his 
father’s hall—a mourner amidst mourners. He 
was much altered. ‘The demure severity of his 
old manner was changed to at least an appear- 
ance of candour and trustfulness. Grief for his 
brother seemed to have bettered his whole 
nature, to have opened his heart to the in- 
fluences of kindness and gentleness—to have 
made him, in short, more lovable. Such 
appeared the best interpretation of the change 
that was wrought in him, and which showed 
itself conspicuously in his conduct to the 
afflicted ones around him. Kindly and thought- 
fully did he console the anguish of his parents, 
and with innumerable offices of delicate care 
and thoughtful consideration did he show his 
respect and sympathy for Cicely’s affliction. 
By no intrusive efforts at comforting, but silently 
and gently did he seek to wean his cousin from 
the remembrance of her bereavement. By 
sparing her feelings in every possible way, by 
avoiding the mention of Lambert’s name, save 
in a manner calculated to awaken those tender 
memories which are only softeners of grief, he 
strove to divert Cicely’s mind from dwelling too 
constantly on her dead betrothed ; and thus, 
without appearing to drive away the impression, 
he gradually supplied her with other objects 


and pursuits; and though at first her walks. 


were always to the scenes he had loved, and 
her mornings spent over the books he had 
read, their beauties were soon explored with 
other interests than those which arose merely 
from the pleasures of temembrance. The 
chapel which had been wont to recall Lam- 
bert most painfully to her mind was now 
unentered. 

The dell of lindens, through the bright leaves 
of which the sunbeams had so often poured on 
his open book, was now unfrequented. With 
none of the ardour of first love, but with a 
regard originating in their mutual sharing’of 
the same grief, and nurtured by gratitude 
for his constant sympathy, Cicely accepted 
Maurice for her lover; then, in obedience to 
the earnest wish of those whom she had always 
reverenced as parents, consented to be his wife. 
It had ever been the fervent hope of Sir 
Lambert that he might live to see the wealth of 
his family restored before he died. The plan 
for the accomplishment of this wish of a life 
had been once fatally disappointed. It was 
natural, then, that he should rejoice in this new 
prospect of its realization. Lady Everard also 
was desirous that the stain the baronet had 
brought on the family escutcheon by his mar- 
riage with her should be blotted out. Sir Lam- 
bert was a kind husband in the main, but his 
wife’s penetration could not help perceiving that 
he often inwardly sighed for the society of his 
aristocratic neighbours, whom his inability to 
return their hospitality made him refuse their 
invitations. She had another inducement. Her 
mother’s eye had observed with pleasure what 
seemed to her the beneficial influence of adver- 
sity upon her wayward son’s character, and she 
hoped the gentléness of his cousin would com- 
plete his reformation. All seemed to favour 
the alliance. The day was fixed; and Cicely 
Clayton, in a strange mood of alternating doubt 
and hope, arrayed herself for her bridal. The 
hour had come. The wedding party were 
assembled in the chapel. Few had been 
invited, for it had been the express wish of the 
bride that the rite should be celebrated as pri- 
vately as possible. Two bridesmaids, daugh- 
ters of a neighbouring gentleman, Lord R., a 
friend of the late Lambert, and the family 





lawyer, were the only bidden guests. They 
approached the altar rails. The ruby-tinged 
sunbeams streamed through the graceful trefoil 
on the white-robed ‘Cicely and on the trembling 
Maurice. There was need of something to 
lend a glow to his haggard face, for he was 
ghastly pale. No artist’s tint was half so radiant 
as the rising blush upon her cheek. The priest 
had commenced the service ; the address had 
been read; the irrevocable ‘I will’ had been 
uttered in a stifled whisper by the bridegroom, 
had been murmured in accents of gentlest music 
by the bride, when, as Maurice received the ring 
from the priest, a strange unearthly sound rang 
through the chapel—a strange interruption 
stayed every hand, hushed every voice. From 
the organ (untouched since Lambert in his 
happy youth awoke its melody) burst forth a 
wailing, plaintive sound, more like a restless 
spirit’s cry than any mortal note—so loud, so 
long, so wild, that it seemed to rack the senses 
that it held in horrible uncertainty till it was 
done. Such a strain that nameless minstrel 
might have used to kindle prophet-fire in Elisha. 
Then it stopped ; but only for an instant, and 
a dirge, sad as the contrite’s weeping, clear as 
the accents of forgiveness, came from that 
wondrous organ. Such a strain the shepherd- 
harper might have woke who calmed the demon 
rage in Saul. 

But the second solemn theme was more ter- 
rible than the first crashing peal, for it called up 
an awful memory and a dark suspicion. It was 
the very same air that Lambert had composed: 
and played the night before he left. With a cry 
as of recognition the mother stood expectant. 
With clasped hands and broken voice the 
father prayed. Cicely and Maurice thought 
only of that strain as they had heard it first. 
The bride remembered how on that sad night 
Lambert had sought to smile away her tears,” 
and called them dearest tributes to his 
music. 

It seemed like listening to his voice to hear 
again that unforgotten melody; she listened 
then unfearing, in very delight of ‘spirit ; but 
when the dirge was done, the influence that had 
upheld her in such ecstasy gave way too, and she 
fell fainting on the steps. The bridegroom re- 
membered the purpose that was in his heart that 
night, and which had made the music jarring 
discord. In his ears the sound was but the 
voice of retribution, and, in an agony of passion, 
he hurried down the aisle to see who woke a 
strain so dreadful to him. But no human hand 
had touched the keys. 

Maurice was taken to bed in a state of deli- 
rium, and expired the next morning. Those 
who watched beside him remembered long that 
through the live-long night he raved of nothing 
but a deep abyss that he was falling down, and 
that he prayed them to stretch a hand and help 
him, for that down there rotted a ghastly corpse, 
whose stare was death to him. 

The vault in Briarhurst church was next 
opened to receive the remains of Lady Everard. 

Cicely survived for some years, the good 
genius of the village poor, a ministering angel 


to the sorrowing and the helpless; then, full of ; 


that glorious ‘confidence which faith engenders, 
entered into her rest. 

Sir Lambert lived to a great age; but happily 
he had sunk into perfect childishness before 
Cicely was taken from him. It was a sad:sight 
to watch that desolate old man as he would 
sometimes wander about the neglected shrub- 
bery, or sometimes stand pondering before the 
pictures of his sons and of their betrothed 
bride, apparently quite forgetful of the features 
of Lambert and Maurice, but often asking 
anxiously why the beautiful lady that was once 
so kind to him sat always silent now.” 
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: CHAPTER VI. 

HE twenty-third Prelude in B maior is 
one of those in which Rubinstein’s 
extreme beauty of touch is shown to 
the fullest advantage; and unless it is 

Biilow,—who is quite famous for the delightful 
way in which he sings his sustained notes in 
Bach,—there is hardly another player who will 
make that B in the bass, sustained through the 
first two bars of this Prelude, sing as Rubin- 
stein does, with the alto crotchets well marked 
and sweet-toned, and the graceful accompani- 
ment of the treble, every note of which is a 
rounded pearl. 

In this Prelude there is no confusion, no 
jumble, every voice is distinguishable, although 
Rubinstein plays all Zéano and andante, and 
with an incomparable /egato. In fact, this 
entire Prelude of nineteen bars is one exquisite 
finished picture under his fingers, simple, 
earnest, and calm. 

Czerny’s idea is to play it adlegretto moderato, 
and with all those ances he loves, but that 
Rubinstein regards as affectation and manner- 
ism in Bach ; for instance, the first and last two 
bars Czerny gives as follows :— 


First two bars of Prelude twenty-three— 
Allegretto moderato. 
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But perhaps it is in the Fugue belonging to 
his Prelude that Czerny offends Rubinstein most. 
The latter plays it broadly and gravely, and 
like Czerny’s andante, but there the likeness 
ends, Rubinstein giving the subject as below— 


Andante. 
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Andante. 





























tastes and tastes. ©The shake. which Czemy 
gives on the soprano minim G in the third last 
bar is not given in the Bach Gesellschaft 
edition. Kroll’s edition gives all the shakes 
at bars four, eight, thirteen, and twenty-three 
in brackets, but the shake at the :third last bar 
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is entirely left out. Students would do well to 
follow this reading, which is, of course, Rubin- 
stein’s, in preference to Czerny’s. 

The rallentando.and diminuendo introduced 
by Czerny into the last bars is not played by 
Rubinstein. 

The great B minor Prelude and Fugue, the 
last of the first book, comes next. 

Biillows and Rubinstein’s reading of the | 
Prelude is pretty much the same ; they both 
play the quaver bass Jamo, not very legato, and 
centre all the interest in the canon of the .alto 
and soprano voices. j 

Bach himself has marked this Prelude 
andante, so of course both masters follow his 
directions, and both play the canon /orte, 
against the Jano of the florid bass. 

Czerny has another idea quite ; he makes the | 
beautiful counterpoint in the bass—so effective 
from a virtuoso point of view—of most import- 
ance, giving it with zwance, as below— 

Andante. 
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He follows Bach’s directions, and gives the | 
tempo andante. 

At bars fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen, Rubin- 
stein comes to a broad, manly close and forte. 
Czerny instead ends piantssimo. 

The second half of this Prelude Rubinstein 
plays after the mannerof the first, ending 
without the ra//entando, which both Biilow and 
Czerny employ ; in fact, seldom or never Rubin- 
stein gives this everlasting vradlentando of 
Czerny — Biilow employing it much oftener 
even than Rubinstein. 

- The great Fugue, one of the terrors of all | 
students, Rubinstein plays as follows, forte and 
largo :— 


















































He plays it massively, the pianoforte becomes | 
as an organ under his treatment, and from | 
beginning to end of its “heavenly” length, as | 
Schumann would say, he plays neither with | 


nuance nor for effect ; it is solid, thorough old | 


ritardando possible, and plays messo forte. | 
_ beautiful Scherzo, full of fun and cogueterie and 
| graciousness. Rubinstein plays it ad/egro sesso 
| forte, and phrases as below— 

written at Coethen in, 1722, and we now go to | 


the second part, finished about 1746. 

Lately, when Rubinstein was playing these | 
Fugues during his course of recitals in the | 
Conservatory, an enthusiastic admirer turned | 
to Stavenhagen, who was then here, and said, | 


“Well now, Mr. Stavenhagen, how would you | 


Czerny pianissimo, and with a rallentando from 
the third bar. 
This Fugue is the last of the first twenty-four, 


describe that if you were a critic?” Rubin- 
stein had just finished the first Prelude of the 
second part of the Wohl-temperirtes Clavier. 

Stavenhagen made one of his comical faces, 
looked thoughtful for a few minutes, and then 
said triumphantly, “ Colossal.” 

He never made a happier answer, colossal 
being just the word to express Rubinstein’s way 
of playing this Prelude. 

On the Becker pianofortes, which Rubinstein 
always uses, he is able, owing to the deep 
sounding bass, to give out the pedal C in the 
first bar magnificently ; he struck it only once, 
but it continued sounding till the last note of 
the second bar, although he played the semi- 
quavers above forte, and with a splendid im- 
petuosity. He took this Prelude ad//egro, not 
moderato sostenuto as Czerny gives it. The 
latter is perhaps the most accommodating for 
average students, for no one can or could play 
this Prelude in the time Rubinstein does, and 
not make a muddle of it. Czerny, however, 
plays it dzano with various adiminuendos, etc. ; 
but here at least students may follow Rubin- 
stein. He plays it throughout /or¢e, the minims 
and semibreves being given double forte, and 
further than that he employs no nuance, nor 
does he use the rad/entando of Czerny at the 
second last bar. 

The Fugue he phrases as follows :— 
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follows :— 


The Prelude in C minor following is a 






























































Czerny instead playing the quavers sfacca/o. 

Both, however, make equality of finger the 
first aim in this entire Prelude; and here in the 
last bar where Czerny has not written, strange 
to say, rallentando, Rubinstein uses a very 
slight one. 

The Fugue Belonging tq this, Prelude Rubin- 
stein phrases as follows :— 
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taking it moderato, and playing it Piano. 

We now come to the C$ major Prelude, 
which, however, would require a volume to 
itself to describe it as Rubinstein plays it. To 
hear him play this is a revelation, and that is 
about as much as one can say. 

He takes. it a//egrv, but anything like the~ 
perfection of his playing of the semiquavers is 
impossible to conceive. The notes ring uncer 
his fingers like magic bells, and his whole play- 
ing is so completely without effort, that one 
could imagine it was the work of some fairy he 
had conjured up to obey his will, not the work 
of flesh and blood fingers. The first bar, and 
of cqurse all following suits, he phrases as 

















| taking it soderato, and playing it forte, and with 
the turnasaboveonthe first note ofthesecond bar. | 
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Czerny giving instead— 
Allegro moderato. 
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John Sebastian in every note, the sturdy spirit | 22 | = spec 
of the grand old musician—who fought with his | . shisha 
superiors so fearlessly and doggedly—permeat- =: == 
ing it throughout. ee 
Czerny gives instead— | & = | 
molto espressivo. 2 ag A 
= je 95a] | All through, of course, Rubinstein observes his 
ri | own phrasing, as well as Czerny the same, but at 
_ the end Rubinstein plays the last bars as follows : 
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All through this Fugue, Rubinstein seems. to 
Pay special attention to his touch in the semi- 
quaver passages, for they have always a soft 
brilliance in tone, clear, equal, but never exceed- 
ing their legitimate interest ; always to be heard 
and observed, and yet always unobtrusive. 

At the close Rubinstein’ uses the faintest 
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| forte, and does not use nuance. 


| moderato. 





piano but mezzo forte, and does not use ritar- 
































Czerny phrases instead each bar in one, and 
plays moderato, but he takes it Piano crescendo 
e legato, whereas Rubinstein simply plays mers 


a 
The Fugue belonging to this Prelude Rubin- 
stein plays massively, gravely, and very 


He gives the Fugue subject out double forte, 
playing the accompaniment of the following bars 
much more gently, and phrasing as follows :— 
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Czerny giving the subject instead— 
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For the rest there is nothing remarkably 
different, except that Rubinstein does not close 
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God of old came down from Heaven,” by the 
| Rev. E. Hall; “Rend your Heart,” by J. Clip- 
| pingdale ; and “Ye are now Sorrowful,” by 


Musician in 
. | Edward Croager. I will spare you the rest. of 
Gouneif. | my budget. 


| Miss S. Then I believe it. ismyturn, I have 
| brought several new part-songs, mostly for 
, female voices, because I think that is a branch 


meme. — ae 


Dramatis Persona. 


Dr. Morton, Pianist. _ of the art that we have rather neglected. Miss 
Mrs. MorTOoN, Violinist. | Collins and I have been trying some together, 
MIss SEATON, Soprano. because we think it good practice, and it makes 
Miss COLuins, Contralto. a pleasant variety. People now-a-days, both 
Mk, TREVoR, Tenor, amateurs and professionals, hardly ever sing 
Mr. Boyne, . Baritone. 


| anything but solos; I suppose because they 
&. M. 1 am surprised to find that we are | prefer to hear their own sweet voices alone. I 
still all in town at this very unfashion- | almost wonder, indeed, at any one having the 
able time of year. I believe, however, | Courage to write part-songs under the circum- 
that in the course of the next few days | stances. However, here are three pretty and 
our little party will be scattered to all the points | simple two-part songs for female voices, by 
of the compass. Herbert Sharpe (Woolhouse, London). The 
Mrs. M. \t would be interesting to know | first is called “To the Crocus,” words by Mary 
where we each intend to spend our holiday. | Paterson; the second, “I'll meet thee on the 
Dr. Morton and I are going no further than | Learig,” by Burns ; and the third, ‘* Morning 
Poppyland, or, in unpoetical English, to the | Song,” by Allan Cunningham. The words of 
neighbourhood of Cromer. We mean to sing | the two latter are particularly taking. Then I 
a ae of errs se _ the identical spot es es said ein by amc ces 
rom which the poet drew his inspiration. ovello, London). ese. are more difficu 
Trevor. Boyne and I are going to Norway. | than the last-named, but are well written and 
I suppose we shall sing nothing but Grieg and | effective. Four out of the six are settings of 
Svendsen in the intervals of fishing. poems by Shakespeare, Milton, Herrick, and 
Miss S. 1 am going to Wales. I hope you | Fletcher. Lastly, I have a volume of part- 
won’t expect me to attend the Eisteddfod, and | songs for treble voices, specially adapted for 
bring you back an account of it. 1 don’t think | High Schools, edited by Mrs. Carey Brock and 
I could ogee + og thus far, even in the | M. A. ue cise Lage al This 
interests of friendship. | contains for the most part good standard com- 
Miss C. 1 am going to spend my holiday in | positions, such as “Blow gentle -Gales,” by 
the most delightfully primitive and uncivilised ; Bishop ; “ The Bird at Sea,” by Henry Smart ; 
of little country villages; the name of which | | and the quaint old “All among the Barley,” 
mean to keep a secret from everybody. The arranged by Berthold Tours. i, 
people in the neighbourhood imagine themselves Dr. M. I quite agree with you that it is a 
extremely musical. Their r¢fertoire consists of great pity part-singing has gone so much out of 
variations for the pianoforte by Henri Herz and fashion in these days. I believe, once upon a 
Thalberg, and ballads by Bishop and Balfe. | time, it was considered quite a sign of a defec- 
They still look upon Mendelssohn as an over- | tive education if a young man or maiden was 
bold and daring innovator, with a tendency uneise to take a an si a a ee goes 
toward eccentricity. certed music at sight; at the present time 
Dr. M. They must be musical Rip Van | doubt if many amateurs could be found equal 
Winkles. But now to business. Wehave got | tothefeat. ; 
quite into arrears with English compositions,| 4/éss SS. This little manual called “Five 
having been, in the spirit at least, to Germany | Minutes’ Exercises in Two Parts,” for the use of 
and France at our last two niieetinivrs I have | singing-classes in schools, compiled by Florence 
accumulated quite a bundle of new works, of | Marshall (Novello), seems, at any rate, to be a 
which I shall only attempt to give you a sample. | step in the right direction. 
Here is a Gavotte by Fred Senior, called | 7vevor. 1 don’t wish to alarm you all un- 
“ Furioso” (Williams, London). There is | necessarily, so let me break to you gently the 
nothing the least furious about it that I can per- | fact that I have brought “Ten Love Songs.” 
ceive. It is rather a pretty, tuneful little piece, ee Di ape on <i — pr 
and not unlike a good many others of its kind. ondon Music rublishing ©O.), so it 1s to be 
Then I have some new organ-pieces. First, | hoped they are all addressed to the same lady. 
let me mention Book VI. of Mr. Swift’s Origina/ | The ten are contained in one cover, prion .a. 6d. 
Voluntaries for Organ or Harmonium(Alphonse | nett, and are all settings oe by oe 
Cary, Newbury). Like the other five books, | poets.” I can’t say the modern poets show to 
this contains ten short pieces of the Prelude, much advantage in these ‘specimens of their 
Postlude, and Interlude style, not at all exciting, genius, although the composer does express his 
but well written and simple. The most remark- deep obligation to them fot the permission to 
able part of these books is the price, one shilling use their verses, As you are probably aware, 
each, Fancy ten voluntaries for a little over a Erskine Allon always writes like a musician, 
penny each. Secondly, I have received Nos. and one who has set himself a higher aim than 
113 to 119 of Original Compositions for the merely to gain an ephemeral, popularity. Un- 
Organ (Novello, London), The first three of fortunately, he does not appear to be gifted 
—_ 7” by nig = mage een by with a aie aya of —<— ae mt 7” 
Calkin, Battison Haynes, and F. E, Gladstone accompaniments are usually interesting, 
respectively. The iames of the composers are the intention throughout is obviously good, but 
sufficient guarantee that these are all sound, somehow the result is disappointing. In my 
musicianly compositions.- Moreover, as far as | Opinion, the composer is at his best in pianoforte 
execution goes, they are all well within the grasp , pieces. : ‘ 
of the average organist. Amonganumber of | 4/rs, /. Aren't you going to give us a speci- 
sacred vocal pieces, | may mention an excel- | men of any of the love-songs ? Surely out of 
lent setting of the Communion Office by that | ten some mist be more or less inspired. 
prolific composer of church music, Mr. Ferris, Zvrevor. The most melodions is No. ix., called 
Tozer (Novello, London), and some numbers | “A Song in Autumn, which has iso an‘effec- 
of Novello’s Octavo Anthems, notably “ When tive accompaniment. No, v., ‘‘ Unheeded,” is 
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rather quaint and out of the common. There 
is not one among them, however, that I should 
take possession of, and add to my répertoive 
with the instinctive feeling that with such a 
song it would be my own fault if I did not move 
my audience. Still it must in justice be owned 
that one very seldom lights upon a treasure of 
that kind among modern English songs, 

Mrs. M. 1 know the feeling you mean. You 
sometimes have it when you are buying a 
bonnet. After trying on a shopful of im- 
possible headpieces, now and then by a great 
good luck you light upon one of which you 
instinctively exclaim, “This is my bonnet,” and 
you buy it without asking the price, and go off 
in triumph. It is just the same when you find 
a Song to suit you. 

Trevor. 1 quite recognise the aptness of your 
simile, for although I have never actually bought 
a bonnet, I have occasionally been present at 
the ceremony you so graphically describe. 

Mrs. M. 1 hope you won't all despise the 
only contribution I have brought to-day. It is 
a“ Complete Method for the Ocarina, contain- 
ing scales, exercises, and full instructions for 
learning to play this charming instrument. 
Also a Choice Collection of Melodies” (Alphonse 
Cary, Newbury). I suppose this funny little 
instrument is becoming the fashion: I can't 
say, however, I admire the performances I have 
heard upon it. 

Boyne. 1 see among the “ Choice Melodies” 
is Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. When Iam 
married, will you come and play the Wedding 
March on the ocarina? 

Mrs. M. Yes, if you will postpone the cere- 
mony indefinitely. I haven’t mastered a single 
scale yet, and couldn’t even attempt the “Old 
Hundredth,” which is the first melody of this 
répertoire. 

_ Miss S. What have you done with your violin?. 

Mrs. M. It is packed up all ready for its 
journey to Poppyland to-morrow. 

Boyne. 1 have brought vol. ii. of Beethoven's 
Songs, the 1s. 6d. Novello edition. The selec- 
tions for this book are not very attractive, 
although it may sound heresy to say so, and I 
should not think they will be much patronized 
by the general public. For my own part, 
though I have tried them over with the awe 
and reverence due to the composer, I should 
be sorry to be compelled to sing any one of 
them at a concert. After all, Beethoven’s forte 
did not lie in Lieder. He seems to have felt 
cramped by the narrow limits, as if he.had not 
space to spread his mighty wings. It was like 
attempting to harness Pegasus, not indeed to 
a plough, but to a pony-carriage. The only 
shorter vocal compositions in which he appears 
like himself are more in the form of scenas, such 
as the immortal “ Ah perfido” and “ Adelaida.” 

Dr. M,. What are the songs contained in 
this volume? I have not seen it yet. 

Boyne. There are seventeen in all, of which 
perhaps the best known are the “ Sehnsucht,” 
and that most unsingable “ Wachtelschlag.” 
There are two or three patriotic songs, such as 
the “Kriegslied der Ocsterreicher,” and the 
“ Abschiedsgesang,” written on the departure 
of the Viennese volunteers. “An die Ferne 
Geliebte” is, as you may know, a short “ Lieder- 
kreis,” or what would now-a-days be termed 4 
“Cyclus.”. The English translations by Dr, 

Troutbeck are some of the weakest I have ever 
seen. 

Miss C. 1 think as it is getting late my songs 
had better stand over till our “next merry 
meeting.” In any case they won’t be much loss, 
for they one and all labour under that dead 
weight of dulness and melancholy which, for 
some inexplicable reason, seems to be peculiat 
to most English contralto songs. ~ 
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EFORE noticing the Promenade Con- 
certs, we would first mention two en- 
tertainments, a musical matinée given 
by Signor de Piccolelli at the Steinway 

Hall on Monday, July 15. His instrument is 
the violoncello, and he is certainly master of it. 
His rendering of a concerto by Servais was 
remarkable not only for the ease with which tech- 
nical difficulties of all kinds were overcome, but 
for the artistic taste and intelligence displayed. 
The announcement that Signor Tosti would sing 
“for the only time in public this season” will 
perhaps explain the large audience, composed 
for the most part of ladies: the popular com- 
poser has a very characteristic mode of inter- 
preting his own songs. Signor Papini played 
some violin solos in a finished manner. Signor 
Albanesi, the pianist, has a pleasing touch and 
good execution : his solos, including an attrac- 
tive serenade of his own, were well received. 
A concert was given at Princes Hall on Monday, 
July 22, by the: London Military Band, under 
the clever conductorship of Mr. John Hill. 
This band consists of about forty performers, 
many of whom are connected with the Philhar- 
monic, Richter, and other good orchestras. 
They played the overture to “William Tell,” 
and Dr. Mackenzie’s original March from the 
“Story of Sayid.” Mr. F. Godfrey’s selections 
from Meyerbeer operas showed off the band in 
their “solo” capacity. The ballet music from 
“Faust” was exceedingly well rendered. The 
audience was fairly numerous and highly de- 
monstrative. 


The eighth annual series of concerts at 


Covent Garden, under the management of Mr, 
Freeman Thomas, commenced on Saturday, 
August Io, and although everybody at this 
season of the year is supposed to be out of 
town, the large theatre was crammed in every 
part. Mr. Carrodus is leader of the band, but 
on this opening night his place was taken by 
Mr. Frye Parker. The band includes, as usual, 
well-known names. The violas are led by Mr. 
Hann, the ’cellos by Mr. E. Howell, and the 
double-basses by Mr. Ould. A section of the 
band of the Coldstream Guards increased the 
number of orchestral players on this opening 
night to 150. The programme, commencing 
with the National Anthem, included the showy 
Coronation March from “Le Prophete,” the 
popular “ Zampa” Overture, the ‘‘ Dance of 
Apprentices” from the “ Meistersinger,” the Alle- 
gtetto from Beethoven’s 8th Symphony, and a 
“grand selection” from .Bizet’s ‘ Carmen.” 
The vocalists were Miss Nikita, Miss Tremelli, 
and Messrs. Henry Piercy and Foi, all well- 
known artists. 

Mr. Arditi, the able conductor, contributed 
to the programme a waltz entitled ‘“ Gloire,” 
which met with a cordial receptich. 

The first classical programme was given on 
the following Wednesday evening. Beethoven’s 
“Leonora ” (No, 3) was rendered with precision, 
though not with all requisite power. Schubert 
was represented by the graceful Andante 
from his Tragic Symphony, and Mendelssohn 
by the piquant Scherzo from the “ Midsummer 
Night's Dream” ‘music. Mozart’s wonderful 
G minor Symphony was played with much deli- 
cacy. Herr A. Friedheim, a clever pianist, 
played Liszt’s Faiitasia on Beethoven’s “ Ruins 
of Athens ”—a piece which, in spite of Beet- 
hoven’s name, can scarcely be: regarded as 


classical. The principal vocalists were Madame 
Belle Coleand Mr. H. Piercy. 
Much ingenuity has, during late years, been 
lavished on the scenic accessories of Promenade 
Concerts ;“but Mr. H. J. Leslie has carried this 
now indispensable adjunct a step further. At 
Her Majesty’s Theatre not only has the Stage 
been thus embellished, but the auditorium has 
also been pressed into service, with a resulting 
unity of effect as pleasing as it is new. The 
house proper presents the appearance of a 
sixteenth - century market - place, the boxes 
appearing as the windows of quaint old gabled 
houses, in the erection of which nothing has 
been forgotten which might assist the illusion. 
A formidable portcullis occupies. the place of 
the usual proscenium, beyond which are seen a 
fine old English park ‘and mansion. A May- 
pole stands on each side of the orchestra. It 
must not be thought, however, that music has 
been relegated to a secondary place. On the 
contrary, the opening programme on Saturday, 
the 17th, was of interest far higher than is 
usually the case at such entertainments—on 
Saturdays especially. An admirable orchestra, 
conducted by Signor Bevignani, and including 
such excellent artists as Messrs. Betjemann 
(leader), C. Ould, Barrett, Clinton, Lebon, 
Paersch, and Howard Reynolds, played the 
three last movements of the Pastoral Symphony 
of Beethoven ; the Overtures to “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” and “L’Etoile du Nord ;” 
Tschaikowsky’s Italian Caprice, a pretty Sara- 
bande by Massenet (first time), and various 
lighter items, including a march by the con- 
ductor. The vocal solos were contributed by 
Miss Alice Gomes, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Leo Stormont; the 
instrumental pieces by Mons. V. de Pachmann 
and Mr. Howard Reynolds. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that encores set in early, and 
were maintained throughout the evening with 
unabated vigour. The fine band of the Scots 
Guards (by permission of Colonel H. Stracey) 
supported the usual orchestra when necessary. 


OGe Bayreuth 
: eedfival. 


S08 
e. years ago, when the “Ring 











des .Nibelungen” was produced at 
Bayreuth, one of the master’s critics 
prophesied that after his death the 
great theatre would be abandoned, and that, 
until destroyed by the ravages of time, it would 
serve to remind the world of the ambition and 
folly of its founder. Richard Wagner has now 
been dead six years, and every season greater 
interest is shown in the Festivals. This year 
the number of pilgrims to Bayreuth has been 
greater than ever, and some even have been 
unable to get admission. It is the only place 
in the world where one can see and hear 
Wagner’s music dramas given according to the 
composer's intentions. There are two charges 
frequently brought against these works — the 
one of being long, the other of being noisy ; 
but a visit to Bayreuth has convinced many, 
if not all of such persons, that these are not 
essential elements of the “new art.” No one 
complains of the length of the performances 
there; for although the works are given without 
cuts, they do not seem long. Even in the 
third act of “Die Meistersinger”"—which at 
Bayreuth lasts close upon two hours — one’s 
interest is sustained to the very last note. By 

a lengthy performance is generally understood 

one which wearies. The substantial intervals 





between each act enable the audience to 
refresh body and mind, and the early hour of 
commencement prevents ahy desire to hurry 
away before.the close. Many musicians 
opposed to the art-teaching of Wagner are 
beginning to confess that while under the 
master’s spell at Bayreuth, they are content to 
enjoy the fine performances and to abstain from 
criticism. But once back into ordinary town- 
life some still rail at the works which require 
a special building and extraordinary prepara- 
tions : works, they say, so heavily handicapped, 
can never become popular. Probably not, but 
the Bayreuth theatre has drawn men’ and 
women of taste and culture from all quarters 
of the globe, and will, we believe, continue to 
do so as long as the performances maintain 
the high state of excellence of: which they can 
now boast. In noticing the Festival of this 
year, there is littié, if anything, novel to record. 
“ Parsifal,” “Tristan,” and “ Die Meistersinger” 
were again the works selected, and certainly no 
better choice could be made to display the 
various phases of Wagner's, genius. It is 
scarcely possible to conceive two works offering 
greater contrast than “ Tristan” and “ Parsifal,” 
the one telling us of passionate human, the 
other of calm heavenly love. But though 
opposed in many points, they yet agree in one 
—their serious character. ,“ Die Meistersinger,” 
on the other hand, is, as its title asserts, a comic 
opera, and hence produces quite a different effect. 

The Festival commenced on July 21. with 
“ Parsifal,” and the performance, by general 
consent, was one of the finest ever given. Herr 
Vandyck, the,’Belgian artist, who gave such 
satisfaction last year, again took the rdle of 
Parsifal the “pure fool,” and with his’ fine 
presence and dramatic gifts made a deep 
impression. Frau Materna, as Kundry, sang 
and acted with immense power. Herr Siehr, 
the Gurnemanz, must be praised for his acting, 
but his intonation was not always perfect. The 
grand choral music at the end of the first act 
was admirably rendéred, and the “Flower 
Maidens” chorus in the second act was 
remarkable for beautiful singing, and for 
wonderful effects of light and shade. 

Herr Levi was the conductor, and his reading 

of the music differs from that of Herr Mottl ; 
both, however, are men of great ability, and 
each carries out his own idea. “Tristan” was 
given on the following day. Frau Sucher was 
extremely successful in the ré/e of Isolde: her 
finest effort was perhaps in the last act. Frau 
Standigl (Brangiine) was admirable. Herr 
Vogl, the famous Munich artist, was the 
Tristan; Herr Gura, the King Mark; and 
Herr Fuchs, the Kurwenal. 
On the 23rd came the turn of “ Die Meister- 
singer,” and the performance, in spite of imper- 
fections here and there, was highly enjoyable. 
The proximity of Bayreuth to the quaint old 
city of Niiremberg, where Hans Sachs, the 
hero of the opera, mended his shoes and made 
his poetry, seems to give special point and 
charm to this work. Herr Betz was the Hans. 
Sachs; Herr Wiegand, the Veit Pogner; Herr 
Hofmiiller, the David; and Fraulein Dressler, 
the Eva, 





AN interesting Mozart relic appeared in a recent 
number of the Paris Figaro, in the shape of a 
** Dutch Suite,” com by Mozart in 1766, in 
honour of the Prince of Orange attaining his majority, 
the composer himself being then a boy of only ten 
ears old, This Suite is founded upon certain Dutch 
olkslieder, and is written. for a small orchestra and 
clavecin, Just a hundred years later the original 
manuscript was found at Paris by Director Charles 





Poisot among some old papers. The publisher, J. 
Hielard, has had the composition onshend aids 
pianoforte, and of this three parts have appeared in 
the Figaro. | 
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NLY man is vile.” Priests and choir- 
masters own it. This magnanimity 
can only be fully appreciated dy a 
man, for who likes to call himself 

names? But there is a reservation, a con- 

tinuation—“ for choirs.” Does that mean that 
man alone, by himself, forms a bad choir, or 
that men must be banished altogether for 
women? “ Man is vile” seems to suggest that 
only women are not; “ on/y man” might lead 
one to suppose the vileness to consist in being 
alone. Yes! that must be it, man by himself 

#s to be pitied. Let us go to his rescue in the 

choir,—but be not alone there, we want his help, 

we need our bass singers. 

Seriously, the idea seems good. Women can 
sing high, men low. High notes are needed for 
most of our grandest works ; without women 
these works are impracticable. You quote S. 
Paul’s remarks about women in the church ? 
That was nineteen centuries ago. Are we to 
stand still, never alter? If in one thing it is 
good and allowable to move on, then is it per- 
missible in others ? 

Plato said of man that hé was “a two-legged 
animal without wings’— still he can fly. We 
nineteenth century people ‘have taken a rapid 
flight, our ancestors would think. But if this 
new choir comes to be in the range of practicable 
politics, there are many minor matters to settle 

dress for one. The burning question is then, 
shall they dress uniformly or no? If they do, 
then what shall that uniform be? At first per- 
haps it appears a little ridiculous that women 
should have a choir dress ; it is the unusualness 
that strikes one, but one would get used to that. 

There seem several reasons in favour of uni- 
formity—(1) If women are to form part of a 
choir which is to be seen, they should look 
harmonious, simple, and beautiful in their 
simplicity ; the choir is sacred in so far as it 
works for the Church. (2) It is utterly impos- 
sible for a number of women now-a-days to even 
look harmonious in their dress when sitting 
together. (3) This alikeness of dress would 
prevent any one trying to outdo her neighbours— 
each would be as the other, therefore no thought 
of dress could intrude. As rich and poor would 
be in the same choir, the dress should be in- 
expensive ; nothing seems more suitable, simple, 
and comparatively inexpensive than white lawn 
or muslin. It need not be a surplice—the style 
could be arranged to suit a woman—but all 
should be simply made and alike. 

For average choirs, where much outlay is 
impossible, women would prove invaluable— 
they are easily trained—as a rule, fairly musical 
and devout. It is not to be denied that good 
boys’ voices have a purity and beauty quite 
different from a woman’s, ‘but women’s voices 
are sympathetic always, if they have any voice 

‘to speak of. We should be sorry to see our 
Cathedral and Abbey choirs altered, but for 
ordinary churches it might prove a very great 


acquisition to have women and girls in the 
choir. M. C, 





Heggoty fi mpton’s 
GAroir. 


HERE is a great deal written about New 
England village churches and>churchyards 
that belongs more truly to the realms of 
romance than reality. Those velvet-turfed 

andshadow-dimpled spots of beauty, those ivy-mantled 
and moss-grown towers the poet story-tellers sing of, 
are few and far between, judging from my experience 
in the parts of New England I have visited. Old 
England has them everywhere on her broad face, 
as Irving beautifully describes them, and perhaps in 
some few vales of Massachusetts there may be some 
such sequestered spots, but they are not numerous. 

The village church that I now wish to tell you of 
(the village church of Q——), was built years ago, 
and its founders and framers seem to have selected 
for it a sort of citadel site, where it could look out on 
the country far and wide, alternately to dry up and 
crack in the boiling summer sun, and shiver and 
shake in the bleak winter winds. Hardly a live 
thing save a few low lichens would grow on the hilly 
mound where it was placed, though the churchyard, 
protected a little from the wind by the church (for 
the rail fence around it gave but little protection), 
sported a most superb display of briers and thistles. 

The church itself seemed to have been: modelled 
from Squire Foster’s barn, and its steeple always, 
from a boy, made me laugh when I looked at it. It 
was a most unreasonably shaped steeple. Fat and 
squat and dumpy, with an immense brass dragon on 
top, to show the farmers the drift of the wind. It 
was as though it had been built up straight and 
comely and towering, and then some tremendous 
hand had come down flat upon it, knocking timbers 
together against the solid foundation, leaving it half: 
its height with all its rotundity. The windows were 
large, with hanging, rattling blinds inside, and a 
steep flight of steps led up to the hungry-looking 
doorway. That the church had once been painted 
there can be not a ghost of a doubt, as Dame Heath, 
who, though old, is considered, as Goody Collins 
calls her, ‘‘a perfect parody of truth,” remembers 
seeing the painters at work ; and, in fact, if you will 
but examine the woodwork carefully, you can your- 
self still see traces. 

Inside, one can easily understand with what fervour 
the congregation must have always sung, ‘‘ O give us, 
Father, warmth within!” Perfectly plain, wooden, 
stiff- backed pews, with no cushions save in a 
favoured few ; a gallery running across one end of 
the church, and facing the low white pulpit-desk, 
which was adorned with a red velvet top, bordered 
with blue fringe, and sporting two melancholy- 
looking tassels. A black hair-cloth sofa and two 
chairs, with a little stand for a pitcher and tumbler, 
made up the furniture of the pulpit. A large iron 
stove flanked either side, and by wires from the 
ceiling the black stove-pipes ran along the whole 
length of the church, and disappeared in the wall 
above the gallery. 

I have been thus precise about this remarkable 
edifice as it is herein the scene of our story lies. 
Years on years within this plain\old place of worship 
had the worthy people of Q—+-, old and young, 
farmers with their goodwives, young men, young 
women, and children, met from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
and worshipped the Father of all, who sent them 
the showers and sunlight. Here had they heard the 
Scriptures preached, and here made. the crazy creak- 
ing windows rattle and ring again as they sang 
together their grand old congregational hymns, 
Plain and forbidding as was the place, like all such 
places on earth, it had its pleasant associations ; and 
I doubt not that on many a Sabbath morn more true 
worship had gone up and shaken the clear air on that 
bleak hill-top, than had risen through the lofty 
arches of much more pretentious places. 

But a new feature had just now set all Q—— by 
the ears. Peggoty Plimpton had started the project 
of a church choir, and in fact the congregation had 
now for some five Sabbaths listened in wondering 
amazement to the singing of the hymns from the 
throats of some dozen or more stationed in the 





gallery. How Peggoty Plimpton ever got the head 
men to say she might try such an unheard-of thing I 
to this day have never been able to clearly compre- 
hend ; but it seems she did, and the various comments 
and opinions that the new music.called forth were 
diverse in the extreme. For my readers must know 
that a village like Q-——— has exactly as many 
opinions about such momentous matters as there are 
inhabitants, men, women, and children; and ‘were 
they to choose of three things given—-say an earth. 
quake, a plague, or an s#novation—it is, to say the 
least, quite doubtful which of the three they would 
agree to take the responsibility of trying. . : 

Squire Foster thought ‘‘no harm could come out of 
trying it,” and his opinion went a great way; but 
Ann Head said, ‘ That was all very well; no harm 
might come out of the trying of it, but didn’t all 
know Squire Foster’s ‘hired man’ sang chief bass?” 
Goody Collins said, ‘*’Twas a sin and a shame to 
see the airs that Thompson gal put on when she 
came to the Hallelujah ;” and Dame Heath thought 
“it was peacocks.” 

Truly a genuine Yankee village—a village miles 
away from any railroad, and approached only by a 
tedious stage-coach—has some rather peculiar features 
about it. Each person knows everybody else, and 
all about them. In the society of Q—— were three 
distinct grades, plainly marked and plainly led. 
There was, in the first place, the family of Squire 
Foster — for you must know each village has its 
squire. Mr. Foster was a retired country judge, and 
Mrs. Foster was the acknowledged leader of fashion 
in the place ; while the two Miss Fosters and young 
Harry Foster had been away, and had seen cily 
ways, causing them, of course, to be looked up to 
and respected, as all travelled folk have had the right 
from time immemorial. 

Moving with them were one or two families well- 
to-do in the world — comfortable farmers, knowing 
which side was gold, which glitter, and who, acting 
on the principle, had got to themselves and their 
families good broad acres and spacious barns, With 
these moved also the minister’s family. b 

The second grade included that heterogeneous 
company of the village, each of whom thought 
himself or herself as good, if not better, than his or 
her next door neighbour. The ¢hird gradation was 
the confessedly poor, and knew its place ;. but those 
of the “‘second stratuin” never exactly knew where 
they were. One of their number, Janie Thompson, 
or ‘“‘the Thompson girl,” in country parlance, had © 
once been invited to a ‘‘ dancing social” at Judge 
Foster’s, and, like the effects of the scarlet fever 
sometimes, to this day had never gotten over it! 
Report says that on the Sabbath thereafter she 
appeared in church with a brown bombazine bonret, 
with large red flannel dahlias all over it in such 
profusion and height as to seriously interfere with the 
proper impression the sermon should have made on 
the minds of the congregation; and to the time of 
this writing has never been the plain modest girl she 
was in the “‘ pre-Foster party” times. It wasa sinful 
thing, too, for Janie Thompson had a face like a Tipe 
rosy apple, and the lads for miles around thought it a 
shame for Aer “to be taking to putting on airs.” 

Now when Peggoty Plimpton took it into her 
head to get up the choir, ber first thoughts were, of 
course, where to look for proper material.. Peggoty 
was a driving, active, go-ahead girl of twenty-five, 
not blessed with any too much good looks, but with 
an honest, cheery face, blue-eyed, and surrounded with ~ 
sunny curling hair, She had come back to her bleak 
Q—— from a visit in Boston, and had broached the 
subject of the choir’to some of the girls, who at once 
had taken it up with gusto. : 

‘*Now I can sing second, and so can Emma Sharp, 
and perhaps Jennie Keyes can sing frst, but if only 
Miss Foster or Miss Faunce would help us,” she had 
ended off her explanations with. But Peggoty Plimp- 
ton belonged to that samé ‘second’ stratum,” and 
that Miss Foster’s of Miss Faunce’s serene majesties 
could never be approached by her with any hope of 
success Peggoty well knew. Besides, Judge Foster. 
and Deacon Faunce, by report at least, were opposed 
to anything but the good old round congregational 
music, and would never consent to their daughters 
joining this unrighteous scheme, So the choir had 
been made up of the best material available, and om — 
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the morning of the first Sabbath in March had 

astonished minister and people with the momentous 
ec. 

— to say the truth, the choir had sung remark- 

ably well. To be sure, Jim Jackson, like the big 

bumpkin that he was, mistook the time for him to 

come in, and roared out, like a perfect hurricane, 


Now still and soft at eventide, 


when little Jennie Keyes should have softly sung it in 
her clear low voice; and in the winding up of the 
full swell chorus of the last hymn, Farmer Squires 
seemed to forget, his company altogether, and went 
on and on, up and down, up and down, quavering 
away, with his eyes fixed on the ceiling, until the next 
man seized him by the coat tajl and pulled him into 
his seat. But these were only little matters inci- 
dental to all great occasions, and only gave delight 
to such people as were always picking flaws and find- 
ing dust on other folks’ door-steps. Peggoty Plimp- 
ton and her choir were congratulated on the church 
threshold that morning, and told to go on. 

And so matters flowed along for several weeks, 
some quite enraptured with the new music, others 
longing for the days when Deacon Faunce had risen 
and in loud tones read, ‘* We are vile and sinful all” 
—‘sing” all down the lines of the long hymn— 
when suddenly one Sabbath morning, just before 
service, who should walk into the choir gallery, to 
the amaze of the assembled choir and Peggoty 
Plimpton, but Miss Mildred Faunce ! 

Mildie Faunce was (for they have them still) the 
“belle of the village.” Slight and graceful in figure, 
and with a face of wonderful girlishness of beauty, for 
there was but little of the womanly in it, it was so 
childlike and young, she ruled in the village like a 
very queen. Her father’s position had spoiled her a 
little, and I fear her will at times was even at home 
hard to govern ; but,’unlike the Miss Fosters, Mildie 
often joined in the pleasant gatherings of the ‘‘second 
stratum,” aad laughed right merrily at the village 
romps, though woe to the country lout who forgot 
himself before her at any of them! It was reported 
that young Henry Foster was ‘‘keeping company 
with her ;” but probably it was mere village gossip, 
for the girls said she never seemed to care for any 
one. 

But not to diverge too much, as Miss Mildie 
entered the choir: there was, of course, quite a stir. 
Putting out her hand pleasantly to Peggoty Plimpton, 
she simply said, “‘ Peggoty, I hear you are going to 
try a new anthem this morning, and are a little 
perplexed about a solo in it.” 

“Ves, a little bothered, Miss Mildie,” answered 
Peggoty. 

“If I can sing it, I will willingly,” continued Mildie. 
The two girls looked over the music together, and 
Miss Faunce at once volunteered to try it, and quietly 
sat down. I wish you could have seen the faces 
of that congregation when the solo was reached. At 
the first note of Mildred Faunce’s fine clear soprano 
Deacon Faunce turned bodily around, and knocked 


from off his pew cushion two ponderous hymn-books, : 


that fell bang! bang! on the hard board floor. 
Harry Foster put his eye-glasses upon his Romanesque 
nose, and drew a long gasp of wonderment ; and 
even the worthy minister looked a little queerly, while 
his mouth twitched slightly at the corners. Mildie 
Faunce singing in Peggoty Plimpton’s choir with Tim 
Jackson and Farmer Squires and Janie Thompson 
and Emma Sharp! But the anthem went on and 
was finished, and the sermon preached nevertheless ; 
and though there was some talk after service about 
the circumstance, all found the sky had not fallen 
hor the trees gone up into mid-air, but were the same 
as on other Sabbaths. Peggoty Fjimpton thanked 
Mildie Faunce. with honest heartiness; and Mildie, 
as she got into her father’s large open waggon and 
pulled up the buffalo robes around her, felt she had 
done a really good act this morning. : 

_ “Where's father, Thomas?” she asked, as she got 
in, 

“He walked ‘cross the fields, miss,” replied the 
driver. Before they drove off, Harry Foster came up 
to the side of the waggon, and, touching his‘ hat, 
congratulated her on the ‘‘ successful commencement 
of her new career.” : és 

“No compliments, Mr. Harry Foster, if you 
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please,” was her reply. ‘‘I did it to please myself 
and Peggoty. But I like it so much, I think I may 
join the choir ; and if I do,.you, sir, have got to join 
the forces.” i 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Foster, laughingly adding 
‘* Good-bye ! ” as the horses moved off. 

As they rolled along they passed group after group 
of the returning church folk, who pleasantly bowed 
as they passed, but Mildie seemed to be looking out 
for some one she missed. Suddenly, on turning a 
corner, her face brightened. Within sight were two 
figures—an aged woman and a young man on whose 
arm she leaned, he himself limping with a heavy 
cane. 

*€ Drive slower, Thomas,’’ she said to the driver ; 
and as the waggon passed she nodded pleasantly to 
the two, who returned her salutation with low bows. 
The old woman seemed quite infirm, but her com- 
panion was a fine manly fellow, with burned brown 
face, dark hair, and eyes shining brightly beneath 
heavy eyebrows. There was a peculiar expression on 
his face, too, as he bowed,—a light that flashed but 
for a moment across his features, which, if I mistake 
not, Mildie saw, for the young girl coloured the 
slightest’ bit in the world, and told Thomas it was 
cold for such slow driving ! 

**You might have offered old Dame Graham 
a seat, Miss Mildie,” he replied. ‘Your father 
would,” 

‘She seems well supported,” quietly said Mildie, 
and they soon reached home. 

That same Sabbath afternoon John Graham sat, in 
the warmth of the sunlight, in front of his mother’s 
neat little house, near the waterfall of Q——, enjoying 
his afternoon reverie. Left on his own resources at 
about fourteen years of age, with his mother to 
support, and his total possessions a few acres of 
sturdy orchard growth and field land, he had now 
reached nearly twenty-five without ever having asked 
favour from rich or poor. His father had been a 
Scotchman of good degree, and when he died had 
bequeathed to his son all his own pride of nature, his 
unconquerable will, and the gnawing feeling innate 
in such natures allied to humble circumstances—the 
feeling that the world had gone unjustly and hard 
with them, and they owed nothing to it, having 
wrung what little they had out of it by their own 
hard blows and toil. John Graham had been one 
of the first to go out from his native town when 
the guns at Sumter rang through Vermont, and had 
come back only when his left knee, shattered and 
shot through by a treacherous bullet, had refused to 
carry him through more fighting, 

As he now sat there, in the sun’s slant light, before 
his mother’s door, with his fine dark face glowing in 
the brightness, his cane lying across his lap, seemingly 
reminding you where he had been, and what scenes 
he had been through, to make it needful for such a 
strong frame to carry the poor support, you could not 
but feel he was no common man who sat before you. 
We meet such doubtless, all of us, as we go along 
through life, without noticing them, they move before 
us so unobtrusively and silently ; but when we note 
them carefully, or are brought in contact with them, 
we feel conscious we have received impressions that 
last longer than the memories of the casual meetings 
of everyday experience. 

The clink of the gate latch aroused our dreamer 
from his reverie, and Mildie Faunce, with a little 
white basket on her arm, entered the garden patch. 
Graham, started, but held out his hand, warmly 
bidding her good-afternoon, ' 

‘* How lovely all looks about here, colonel!” com. 
menced Mildie laughingly. ‘‘And your chair out- 
side. Been fighting your battles over again this 
afternoon, I suppose,” 

‘**T wish you would not call. me Colone/, even in 
your gay mood, Miss Mildie,” replied Graham, 
reddening. ‘‘You know I was but a poor private 
with our Mountain boys, and you should not jest 
about us.” 

“Truly, and I did not know your dreamings were 
so sober, Mr. Graham,” returned Mildie, with mock 
gtavity. ‘‘ And is your. mother in? I have brought 
her down some goodies for her, good old self.” 

‘*1 know she will be glad to see you. She is 
reading there by the window, Walk in.” 

He resumed hia chair on the, green sward, as she 











entered the house, and for some time seemed lost in 
thought; his head leaning on his hands, clasped 
firmly over the head of his heavy cane. A little later, 
as Mildie came out, accompanied by his mother, he 
got up, and reaching down his hat from the doorpost 
where it hung, said, quite soberly, — 

“*Miss Mildie, I will keep up along the road with 
you a ways, if you have no objection.” 

‘* Indeed I have none. Good-bye, Mrs. Graham, 
and as the warmth comes on, try and get up and see 
us—do,” 

The two moved through the gate, John courteously 
holding it wide open till his companion passed out, 
and turned slowly up the roadway toward Deacon 
Faunce’s house. ~ 

‘*Miss Mildred,” John began as they reached the 
slight shade of the huge elms that in summer threw 
deep shadows over both river and road, ‘I am a 
blunt fellow, but I want to ask even a blunter question 
than usual this afternoon.” 

Mildie felt a strange tingling about her temples, for 
here he paused. . 

“*T may as well out with it now,” he. continued. 
“It’s the best way... Miss Mildred, are you engaged 
to Henry Foster?” c 

Mildie stopped short in the xoad, bringing her two 
feet together with a smart rap that sent. two or three 
pebbles spinning into the river. 

“¢John Graham, you have no right to ask me such 
a question, and you know it,” she said, between her 
teeth, and looking him in the face, while the colour 
mounted in an instant to her forehead. 

“‘T know it well, Miss Mildred ; but I had to ask 
it. If yow only knew how glad I would feel if you 
would just pardon the asking of it, and reply No 
to it.” ‘ 

‘* And pray, Mr. John Graham, why and wherefore 
should I answer it? What is it to you whether or no 
I am engaged to Mr. Foster?” 

“*T will tell you why, Mildred Faunce, and tell it 
from my heart.. -If I offend you, I can only say it’ 
will but add another sorrow. Since, eight years ago 
to-day (I was thinking of it this afternoon), when 1 
seized your cockle-shell of a boat on the brink of yon 
fall and carried your poor little wet white face up to 
your father’s house—since that sad day I have thought 
one thought and dreamed one dream, and that thought 
and that dream have both been you, I have thought 
I might yet work out of my poor miserable place into ~ 
something better, and larger, and nobler, and ask you 
to share it with me as my right. And when I left 
poor old mother to go and fight for the flag, mingled 
with the feeling of right in so doing, was also that 
other thought of coming home here with the poor 
private’s dress changed to something worthy fo greet 
you. The bullet stopped all, that, but my strong self 
is left to yet work out the other. Can I not hope 
that you will give me leave to try?” 

He stopped and looked searchingly, beseechingly, 
into her face. Poor Mildie looked down and around 
and into the clear river, and down again, and scgaped 
up a small mountain of gravel in the road with her 
nervous little feet. At length she said,— 

‘Mr, Graham, this is all very wrong in you, What 
good can come of it? You know I can say nothing 
without consulting my father, and he, you know, 
would be very angry did he know of this.” 

“Your father is like others. He would like me 
better had I five hundred acres instead of five. But 
I have that within me that tells me I will not always 
be as now. Simply say I may go on and try to make 
myself worthy of yon,” 

‘*No, I cannot. Iam a little afraid of you. As 
Harry says, you are sometimes a ‘ very gravestone.’”’ 

John Graham's face darkened. - 

‘* Are you engaged to Henry Foster, Mildred?” he 
asked again. 

‘*No, I'm not —-~ there!” and she darted up the 
road, leaving him standing gazing after her, He 
stood so for a long time, and then slowly retraced his 
steps to the cottage. His mother noticed his troubled 
look, and quickly divined the reason, 

**Jobn, ab, John!” she said, “ye dinna ken. the 
hoyden ye run after. She’s a bonnie good lass, but 
she’s na for the likes of ye, Don’t fret yerself, but be ° 
aman!” , arr 

_‘* Ah, mother, pethaps, you say true, but who. is 
she for, do you guess?” : 
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‘* Why, man, and have ye twa een! Young Squire 
Foster is the man.” 

“And, mother dear, I think Henry Foster is not, 
nor will he be the man, And now I'll take my after- 
noon stroll.” 

The Sabbath following Mildie Faunce was again 
found seated in Peggoty Plimpton’s choir, and this 
time the male part of the orchestra found no less an 
addition to it than Mr. Harry Foster. Peggoty 
Plimpton this day had a new trial. Hardly one of 
the lesser lights of her luminous world, Janie Thomp- 
sgn, or Jennie Keyes, or Nellie Page, could find any 
voice at all, or, if it came, it came quivering and 
weak and uncertain, on account of Mr. Foster's pre- 
sence. But Mildie’s voice rang out clear as a bell, 
and Tim Jackson, and Ned Brice, and Farmer Squires 
roared like their own two-year-olds, to try and drown 
the new tenor; without any effect whatever, for Harry 
held on like a good one, and seemed to enjoy the 
whole thing mightily. Downin a corner pew, during 
the service, sat John Graham, still and silent. Once 
or twice he tried to catch Mildie Faunce’s eye, and 
once or twice changed his position nervously. In 
coming out of the church he and his mother came 
down the aisle with Deacon Faunce, who invited 
them to ride with him. 

‘*Mildie walks to-day, ’tis so warm, and I can 
drop you just as well as not.” 

They thanked him, and John helped his mother in 
as the large waggon drove up, and then got up along- 
side the driver. 

**And how did you like the music to-day, 
Graham?” asked the Deacon, as they rattled down 
the road. = 

** Some of it I liked,” replied John, ‘* some I did 
not. ‘The last hymn, ‘ Let the last trumpet blow,’ 
reminded me of some of our glorious old camp-fire 
choruses, and stirred me grandly. You ought to hear 
some of the soldiers’ songs, Deacon, resounding up 
through the still woods to the sky looking down on 
Some of 
them came in like artillery!” | 

‘‘T wish to my heart I could,” answered the 
worthy Deacon, ‘ Mildie’s airs are often mere 
twaddle, and so are Peggoty Plimpton’s. As for 
young Foster to-day, he sang more like a girl than a 
man; and yet Mildie thinks everything of his voice. 
In fact, I think she is such a fool that she thinks more 


of his voice than of him.” 


John didn’t answer but sat silent, as though revoly- 


ing in his mind that last sentence of the Deacon’s. 

**Do you never sing?” abruptly asked Mr, Faunce, 

‘* No—that is, very seldom.” 

‘Indeed but ye should hist to him in the garden 
afttimes,”” broke in Dame Graham. 

‘Only one or two old army airs, Deacon,” said 
John quietly. ‘I love to hum them, and think of 
those who taught them to me, and where the poor 
fellows may be now.” 

** And I should think you would. You ought to 
practise them in these times. Come up and see us, 
and let Mildie hear them, she’s so fond of music. 
By the by, did you know the choir are- going to give 
a grand concert to raise money for the buying of an 
organ ?” 

No,” 

“*Ves; think of our old church with an organ in 
it! But so we go. We old fellows have to give in 
to the youngsters, and most seem to favour it.” 

By this time they had arrived at the Grahams’ gate, 
and thanking the Deacon for the ride the waggon rolled 
up the hill, and John assisted his mother indoors, 

The concert that was so casually mentioned in the 
above talk was really one of the most momentous 
things that had ever loomed up to disturb the quiet 
of Q——. Once in a great while some lumbering 
train of circus waggons, with great placards of 
elephants and rearing horses and monkeys, had set 
all the good town agog, and troubled the sleep of all 
the urchins for a week or so. Occasionally some 
handsome literary wonder from the ‘city would 
lecture in the church, always upsetting the household 
duties of the village maidens for some ten days and 
nights; and once in a long time a travelling music com- 
pany would give a concert, the effects of which would 
be visible for months in the community ; but here was 
a grand concert to be given by Q—— herself, for an 
avowed object! Well might Mrs. Thompson grow 





anxious for her daughter’s health, and watch every 
symptom previous to the eventful evening; for Janie 
was to sing! Well might Mrs. Sharp tell .her 
daughter Emma to take boiled horehound and balsam 
every night before going to bed ; for she too was to 
sing! Well might Mrs. Keyes be excused for nearly 
putting her baby into the boiling fish-kettle instead 
of its cradle; for wasn’t her Jennie a-going to sing ! 
And you should have seen Tim Jackson and Ik 
Bryson and Ned Brice when they were told they too 
were to stand up before the whole of Q——, and 
sing for the organ. Tim said ‘‘he didn’t care a darn ; 
do you, Ik?” but for all that turned purple and blue 
by turns; and Ik said ‘‘he didn’t know but what 
he’d go and. have a good plough in the back swamp 
and think of it.” Ned Brice simply whistled. 

But Peggoty Plimpton! Of all the busy, bustling 
bodies she was the busiest. The weight and responsi- 
bility certainly would have crushed any one else into 
the dust. There was the programme to be arranged, 
and printed way off in- Woodstock, and the music 
adapted for the voices, and the rehearsals, and the 
platform to be built, and the lights to be borrowed. 
And Janie Thompson and Emma Sharp both wanted 
to sing ‘‘ Down in the Hazel Dell,” and everybody 
knew it by heart already. And, wonder of wonders ! 
both Mr, Henry Foster and Miss Mildie Faunce had 
volunteered to sing a song apiece, to give ¢c/at (what- 
ever that was) to the occasion. Oh! and oh! again, 
but the sedate old town of Q—— was in a pretty 
state of excitement ! 

But as time, which cures all things, rolled along, 
the choir got down to their work. The rehearsals 
progressed finely, and there was only the usual 
amount of sparring, and the usual jealousy displayed 
about the assignment of songs; and the programme 
had been printed and distributed far and wide. The 
evening chosen was that of the Ist of June, and all 
now that was requisite for full enjoyment was a fine 
evening ; for all H-—— were coming, and even some 
few from W——. Had I the space, I would write 
down in full the programme, It was headed: ‘‘ Pro- 
gramme of Music performed by the Choir of the 
First Church, in aid-of an Instrument,” and 
showed a goodly list of names, The first piece was 
entitled ‘‘An Ode to Juno”—a grand chorus per- 
formed by the whole choir, illustrating the thankful- 
ness of the heart for full harvests. It was to be a 
mighty effort. Then there was to be the usual 
variety of solos by the various members. Tim Jack- 
son was to sing ‘‘ The Battle of Trafalgar ” in sailor’s 
dress, borrowed from his brother, who was first mate 
of the whaler Sa//y Maria; and Ann Sturtevelt had 
consented to sing an exquisite fragment from ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,”’ and was to appear as. a 
genuine fay with a fairy wand and wings. Mr. Foster 
volunteered his favourite, ‘‘ We met by chance!” 
Miss Faunce’s song was left blank, as she hadn’t yet 
decided (so she told Peggoty) what to sing. And all 
was to end with a grand choral burst from ‘‘ The 
May Queen.” 

“Well, the 1st of June arrived, balmy and soft and 
beautiful, making the green on Q—— meadow even 
more brilliant than usual, and almost causing the 
brier bushes in the churchyard to blossom out and 
make the place less dreary. The sun went down in 
a red sky, and the white moon showed above the 
eastern tree-tops clear of cloud. Of course the 
church was full long before the concert commenced, 
some even standing up. Squire Foster was there 
with the Miss Fosters ; Deacon Faunce, his wife, the 
minister’s family, and all; and \off one side of the 
platform, which had been raised in front of the 
pulpit, sat old Dame Graham and John. 

John Graham seemed wrapped up in thought, 
hardly heeding anything that was passing before the 
wondering eyes of all, sitting still with gaze cast on 
the floor, saying nothing, and seemingly revolving 
something in his mind that troubled: him. “He did 
ask a single question of his mother, ‘* What songs do 
young Foster and Miss Mildie sing?” and then re- 
lapsed into silence again. Could’ we have looked 





into John Graham's thoughts then, we would have 
found him turning over and over, and over again, 
that one sentence Deacon Faunce spoke in the 
waggon riding home: ‘*I really think she thinks 
more of his voice than she does of him !” 

Meantime the ‘performers of the evening had 
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taken their seats upon the platform. -- Janie Thomp. 
son was dressed in a white dress dotted with black, 
and an immense wide collar tied up in her neck with 
a large green ribbon. But she looked as bright and 
sparkling as ever, and Tim Jackson tried to get the 
next seat to her, and succeeded only to be ushered by 
Peggoty Plimpton out again into the men’s own row, 
Little Jennie Keyes looked sweetly in pink ; and all 
the rest of the girls bore out the ancient reputation of 
Q—— for good taste in adornment. The “‘get-up” 
of Ik Bryson and his friends could only be equalled, 
never excelled. 
there was a natural animosity existing between his 
vest and trousers, both manifesting a mutual desire to 
part company. Mildie Faunce’s piano was on the 
platform, but both she and Harry Foster sat among 
the audience in front. 

At eight the ‘‘Ode to Juno” opened, and was 
carried through to the great delight of all, as the dust 
which filled the church from the. stamping and 
applause plainly kept in mind. Jennie Keyes sang 
‘*Gentle Hallie” beautifully, and had to sing it over 
again, and all went swimmingly, to the intense satis- 


faction of Peggoty Plimpton. To be sure, Mrs. Sharp 


thought she never saw Ella Page look so shabbily, 
and Mrs. Page thought Emma Sharp’s hair looked as 
though it had been in a dust-hole; and there were a 
few comments on Ann Sturtevelt’s fairy dress being of 
a very scant length, and looking amazingly like her 
small sister’s white dotted muslin; but these were 
only little extraneous matters foreign to the music. 

And now came Mr. Henry Foster, with ‘‘ We met 
by chance.” John Graham threw his eyes up a 
moment and then riveted them on the floor, where he 
had kept them during the whole evening. Foster 
sang his song flourishingly and easily, and was much 
applauded. He had a good voice and free manner. 

But as soon as the applause was over came a deep 
hush, for Miss Faunce was now to sing. All leaned 
forward and watched her slight form as she lightly 
mounted the platform, and took her seat at the piano. 
Casting her eyes about her for a moment, and tripping 
her fingers over a note or two, she broke out intoa 
simple wild old melody, that made the audience start 
and hold their breaths. It was of war and waving 
banners, and grim battle, and bloody victory, and 
every word thrilled the very air. John Graham 
started to his feet, and leaning forward, one hand 
on his cane, one on the back of his mother’s chair,. 
watched her, with every fibre vibrating through his 
frame. When she ceased, and quietly took her seat, 
there was at first a perfect silence, then the applause 
broke forth tumultuously. 

And there stood John Graham, with head thrown 
up and hair thrown back, his face all aglow with 
passionate excitement. Suddenly he stalked forward 
without his cane, and steadily mounted the platform, 
The applause ceased —all eyes fixed on him in 
astonishment. Seating himself at the piano, he threw 
a thunder of deep notes on the air, and looking up as 
though through the riven ceiling, he sang, in superb 
volume of voice, grand and round, and yet heart- 


‘searching, these words : 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are 


stored ; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His ‘terrible swift 
sword ; 
His truth is marching on. 
I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling 
camps : 
We have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and 


damps ; ; 
I have read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring 
lamps : 
‘i Gop’s day is marching on. 

As he closed the verse the whole house sat rapt in 
wonder. And well they might. His every tone and 
look showed that place, people, time were not in his 
thoughts, and that on John Graham had fallen 4 
seeming inspiration. 

But he went on, now low and tremblingly, each 
word quivering along the roof and walls out to the 


dark starry sky, and through the rough farmers’ — 


hearts: 
In the beauty of the lilies, Cunist was born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me ; 
As He died to make men holy, Jet us die to make men free : 
Gop’s word is marching on. 


Ik’s only trouble seemed to be that ° 
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And then pausing, his great deep voice rolled out 
again, in a passion of feeling : eS | 

[have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows of steel ; : 

“ As ye deal with My contemners, so with you My grace will 
deal ; sia i Xe 

Let the Hero born of woman crush the serpent with His heel, 

Since Gon’s truth is marching on.” 
He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call 


retreat ; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment-seat ; 
Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer Him ; be jubilant, my feet ! 


For Gop is marching on. 


The effect was wondrous. You could have heard 
a feather drop. You did hear many a long-drawn 
breath, many a deep sigh. No applause, no loud 
sound. And as he passed Mildred Faunce he touched 
her hand, and whispered, ‘‘ Forgive me, Mildie,” and 
not another word. What he meant I do not know, 
unless, perhaps, daring to follow her own glowing 
song. 

After a long pause the concert went on, though all 
felt it was dull after this, As they left the front of 
the church, after all was over, Mildie came close up 
to John Graham, and putting her hand in his, asked 
him simply and in a low tone, — 

“John, where did you learn that song?” 

‘Before the camp-fires, Mildie. ’Tis a simple air 
in itself; but I was labouring under the excitement 
from your song, and felt what Isang. It was an old 
favourite with the regiment. The last time T heard 
it, it was sung by two little drummer-boys, as they lay 
in the damp grass dying—singing and dying—and 
I thought of the poor boys too. Good-night!” 

“‘Good-night !” 

And: now, my readers, let me tell you that while 
Peggoty Plimpton got the church an organ by her 
concert, that same concert gave John Graham and 
Mildie Faunce to each other as man and wife. Ever 
after that evening Mildie seemed a changed person 
—thoughtful and more womanly ; looking up to John 
Graham seemingly as to her well-recognised future 
husband. And toher astonishment after that evening, 
worthy old Deacon Faunce did not object, but 
earnestly insisted on Peggoty Plimpton’s presence at 
the wedding. And Peggoty Plimptonof the ‘second 
stratum ” went. ANNIE L. PROCTOR. 
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A MUSICAL setting of Mrs. Heman’s poem, ‘‘ Ely- 
sium,” the work of Miss Ellicott, daughter of the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs, Novello & Co. It is written for 
soprano solo, chorus, and orchestra, and will be per- 
formed at the Gloucester Festival. 


** * 


THE directors of the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
have lately made some important arrangements, 
which, we may assume, indicate the spirit they intend 
to throw into the enterprise, in emulation of its 
lamented founder. They have secured from Messrs. 
Chondens, of Paris, the sole right for the United 
Kingdom, and in all languages, of Gounod’s “‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.” The company has also obtained the 
exclusive privilege of performing Bizet’s ‘Pearl 
Fishers” in English. A version of this work, in the 
vernacular, has lately been prepared by Mr. Suther- 
land Edwards, and will be put in rehearsal for pro- 
duction next after Wallace’s ‘‘ Lurline,” which the 
directors intend to revive at Dublin in August. The 
company, moreover, have recently purchased the sole 
night of performing Balfe’s ‘‘ Rose of Castile” and 
“The Talisman,”—the latter to be giyen in English 
for the first time. Among the artists exclusively 
cngaged by the directors for a term of years are Mr. 
Winogradoff and Mr. Abramoff. 


** ¢ 


For the purpose of Mr. Sims Reeves’ forthcoming 
fatewell tour, Mr. Frederic Cliffe has specially com- 
Posed 2 song, the words of which have been written 
by Mr. Joseph Bennett, 





THE silver wedding of Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Roeckel 
was recently celebrated at Clifton in a manner which 
must have given great satisfaction to the persons most 
concerned. Mrs. Roeckel received a brooch, a pen- 
her husband, the well-known musician, were presented 
a gold watch and an aneroid barometer, valued ‘at 
£230. The Professor and his wife received many 
other presents in addition to the foregoing. 


* * * 


HANDEL ’s ‘‘ Theodora,” his last oratorio but one, 
and the pet name of his old age, will be revived at 
Manchester, on 7th November, by Sir Charles Hallé, 
who has engaged the services of Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, and Miss Eleanor Rees, with whom 
Mr. Piercy and Mr. Brereton will probably be asso- 
ciated. If the opinion of ‘Handel himself retain any 
influence, Sir Charles Hallé might do worse than 
make generally known the passionate terms in which 
the old composer was wont td express admiration of 
his favourite work. 

ee * 


‘“‘OTELLO” will in all probability be repeated 
next year by M. Mayer, who has signed contracts 
with Signor Faccio and Signor Bevignani for an 
opera season in competition with Mr. Harris.: It is 
possible, though by no means decided, that this 
season will take place at Her Majesty's; Mr. Harris 
having the right to remain at Covent Garden. 


* * * 


Younc Mr. Ferdinand Weist Hill, who has been 
a pupil of Mr. Ysaye at the Brussels Conservatoire 
for the last few months, has rather astonished the 
Belgians by practically carrying off the highest prize 
for violin among ali the students of that distinguished 
school. It appears, however, that no one can gain a 
premier prix unless he has been a full twelvemonth 
at the Conservatoire; and Mr, Gevaert has con- 
sequently been compelled to award a second prize 
only, accompanied, however, by a special certificate 
of distinction. The Brussels Soir devotes nearly 
half a column to this young English gentleman of 


equally complimentary. 
a | 


. Mr. Davin LauRIE, of Glasgow, has refused ten 
thousand dollars for the famous ‘‘ Alard.” Stradivarius 
violin ; but twelve thousand five hundred dollars have 
now been offered on behalf of an American, and the 
matter is under consideration. The ‘“ Alard” 
formerly belonged to J. B, Vuillaume, the expert, 
who gave it to his son-in-law, M. Delphin Alard, 
violin professor at the Paris Conservatoire, who sold 
it to Mr. Laurie. It is dated 1715, and the only 
alteration since made is a slight lengthening of the 
neck. 

aa 
Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE has given the name of 

‘¢ Pibroch” to the composition for violin and orches- 
tra which Signor Sarasate will play for the first 
time at the approaching Leeds Festival. . When the 
eminent violinist performs it abroad, there will be 
many inquiries for a Scottish dictionary. 


Mr. C. WALTon’s portrait of the late Mr. Carl 
Rosa will shortly be engraved and published by 
Messrs. Walton &-Co,, the permission of Mrs. 
Carl Rosa having been obtained. 


* *@ 


Mr. HamisH MACCuNN is composing for Messrs. 
Paterson’s concerts, to be given in Edinburgh next 
winter, a new Scottish cantata, entitled ‘‘ The 
Cameronian’s Dream.” At the same concerts, Dr. 
A. C.. Mackenzie’s setting of Burns’ ‘‘ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night,” originally intended for the last 
Birmingham Festival, will be produced. 

eee 


Mr.. W. S, RocksTro has been granted a pension 
of £50 from the Civil. List in consideration . of 
his, services to musical: literature. : Those .who are 
acquainted with Mr. Rockstro’s. good work. in the 
cause of music, and have read his articles in Grove’s 





barely fifteen, and -the other Belgian papers are‘ 


cm csenenete 


Dictionary, will perhaps think the pension might 
have been a trifle more magnificent in amount ; but 
the value of the grant must be gauged by the fact of 
its having been obtained by a life merely devoted to 
the interests of art. 

eee 


BARON ALFRED DE ROTHSCHILD gave a select 
party on Wednesday, July 31, when a large number 
of distinguished persons of musical, literary, dramatic, 
and diplomatic fame gathered to hear Nikita render a 
programme chosen by the Baron himself. The mor- 
ceaux included ‘ Ernani involami,” ‘ O luce {di 
quest’ anima,” Taubert’s ‘‘In der Miirznacht,” and 
the ‘‘ Aubade Francaise,” by M. de Nevers. The 
young prima donna was warmly applauded after each 

item, and at the conclusion of the soirée she was the 
recipient of many warm compliments from the host 
and his friends, 

* * * 


NIKITA has been engaged by Mr. Freemen Thomas 
as the ‘star’ for his eighth season of Promenade 
Concerts. At the expiration of this engagement she 
will be heard in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee, 
after which she will sing at the Paris Exhibition, and 
from thence proceed to Russia to carry out opera and 
concert engagements, . Next season Nikita will be 
heard at the Opera in London. 

ae . 

COLONEL AuGUsTUS BRAHAM, who recently died 
after half a century’s service in the British army, was 
the last surviving son of the famous song-writer and 
singer, John Braham. Two of his brothers were 
opera singers, and his sister was Frances, Countess*of 
Waldegrave, ‘ 

* ex 


MR, STAVENHAGEN, the well-known pianist, is on 
the point of finishing a grand opera. A soprano 
scena taken from this work was performed at a recent 
musical festival at Wiesbaden, under the composer's 
direction, : 

* * % 

Mr. WILHELM GANZ has been “decorated” by 
the Duke of Saxe-Cobourg in recognition of profes- 
sional services gratuitously given in connection with 
various London charities intended for the benefit of 


foreigners, 
** * 


THE committee and friends of St, Michael's Col- 
lege, Tenbury, have decided to raise a memorial to the 
late Sir Irederick Gore-Ouseley, in the shape of an 
endowment for the college to the amount of £10,000, 
This is a happy idea, as Sir Frederick was not only 
the founder of the institution, but contributed largely 
during his lifetime to its support. 


** 


Ir seems that Miss Marie Tietjens, who has recently 
made a tentative début in the provinces with the 
Marie Roze concert party, is really an American. 
She was born at Sacramento, California, and was the 
daughter of Peter Tietjens. The New York Afusical 
Courier states that Tietjens left her brother Peter®an 
annuity of £16a month. Peter Tietjens had a fine 
tenor voice, although he never appeared in public, 


*?* © 


Miss ANTOINETTE TREBELLI enters next Sep- 
tember upon a tourin Scandinavia, where, we believe, 
she is already known, and where, assuredly, her 
name is one of power. She takes Holland on her 
way, and will appear at various concerts in that 
country. 

** . 

Mr. JosePpH BENNETT and Mr. HAMIsH Mac- 
Cunn have definitely settled upon “ Waverley” as | 
the subject of a grand opera for the Carl Rosa 
Company. 

** + 


CANON Harvey, whose death, at the great age 
of ninety-two, was recently recorded, took a great 
interest in the Festival of the Three Choirs, and 
supported the celebration in Gloucester at atime when 
it was a clerical fashion to do exactly the opposite. 
The venerable canon was a faithful friend of the late 





Madame Sainton Dolby. 
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A SEVERE, but withal amusing account appeared 
in a recent number of the New York A/usical Courier 
of one of M. de Pachmann’s Chopin recitals in 
London. The writer remarks : ‘‘ Rarely before have 
I been so disappointed as I was in the case of Pach- 
mann. I had always thought that he wasa fine pianist, 
and more especially a great Chopin interpreter. This 
reputation he has almost entirely earned in England, 
or rather in London, where he is a great favourite ; 
but it seemed to me that if ever there was a case of 
mundus vult decipi, ergo decipiatur, it is this cult of a 
man who is much more of an actor or clown than 
he is a pianist. Not that he had no technique, for 
without that he could not undertake Chopin in the 
sometimes ludicrously fast tempos he chooses; and 
even his touch was acceptable, although he operated 
on a very poor Broadwood concert grand, the upper 
half of which, when Pachmann used the damper 
pedal, sounded as if he were performing on cracked 
tumblers. But this agile, black-bearded, and piercing- 
eyed little virtuoso made his deepest impressions upon 


the usually rather unimpressionable English maidens 


chiefly by the art of mimicry. 
* * * 


‘(WHEN he plays Chopin’s Funeral March he 
literally sheds tears all round ; when he interprets 
the B flat minor Scherzo his face is wreathed in 
smiles ; when he toys with the gentle A flat Waltz 
his face becomes as gentle and seraphic as becomes a 
man who is enjoying an acme of bliss; when bysome un- 
fortunate chance he lands on some other note than the 
one written by the composer, he contorts his face into 
such folds of genuinely disgusted yet good-humoured 
astonishment, that you forget and forgive the mishap, 
and all through the performance he casts such loving 
glances at all the best-looking young ladies that 
everybody seems delighted, and thinks that he, or 
rather she, has enjoyed a great treat, a genuine 
Chopin interpretation, whereas it was nothing but a 
Chopin caricature.” 

* * * 


THE second part of Sir Morell Mackenzie's ‘‘ Speech 
and Song” appears in the August number of the 
Contemporary Review, and contains much that is of 
interest to singers. Sir Morell attributes our poverty 
in voices of the highest class to be due to a com- 
bination of three different causes : ‘‘ First, inadequacy 
of training ; secondly, the want of good teachers ; 
and thirdly, the gradual rise of the concert pitch 
which has taken place in recent years. Insufficient 
training arises from the breathless haste to ‘suc- 
ceed,’ which is a characteristic of this feverish age. 
Voices are quickly run up by contract, and as quickly 
fall into decay. ... A vocalist now-a-days thinks 
that a year in England and a second year in Italy is 
all that is needed to equip him for a brilliant artistic 
career. In ‘the brave old days of old’ singers 
never deemed their vocal education complete until 
they had given six or seven years to the ceaseless 
study of their art.”’ 

*_* * 


~ © THat the high concert pitch now generally used,” | 
continues Sir Morell, “especially in this country, 
throws an unnatural strain on even the finest voices, 
is a fact as to which most authorities are agreed. | 

But worse even than the undue height of 
pitch is the difference between this country and the 
rest of the civilised world which has just been re- 
ferred to. Herr Joachim complains that he is obliged | 
to begin screwing up his violin eight weeks before he | 
comes to England, in order that the instrument may 
not be injured by the sudden change. It is not so 
easy, however, for the singer to prepare As delicately. | 
strung instrument in the same way, and the result is 
necessarily great strain to the vocal cords and throat 
generally. The high pitch used in England leads 
to the production of very disagreeable shrieking ; 
notes are delivered which are in no sense artistically 
beautiful, and which only split’ the ears of the 
groundlings.”’ 

“* * 


Messrs. JOHN Broabwoop & Sons have just 
completed a beautiful piano for the well-known | 
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has a musical instrument been more appropriately 
ornamented. Mr. Carte’s piano—an iron grand with 
Broadwood’s concert construction—is in a case of 
richly figured goldlike satinwood. To the general 
brightness a delicate relief is afforded by some ex- 
quisite marquetry of coloured woods around the sides, 
top, legs, and desk, producing a highly artistic effect. 
The instrument rests on a stand of six elegantly 
tapering legs, connected by a central rail, and the 
prevailing style of decoration is ‘‘ Adams's.” 
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BAYREUTH, August 1889. 
| EAREST ALICE,—I told you in my last 
letter that, during August, we:should most 
probably go for a week to Bayreuth. The 
probability became a certainty when, after 
staying in Kent during a fortnight of almost incessant 
rain, our powers of endurance were exhausted, and 
we determined to seek King Sol on the other side of 
the English Channel. The journey to Niiremberg 
occupied three days, and after resting one night in 
that quaint old town, we arrived on Monday, August 
the 5th, in the city of Wagner. 

Bayreuth is a little hamlet, picturesquely : situated 
in the Bavarian Highlands. It is very primitive, and 
yet full of life. We found a considerable number of 
visitors there, of whom the greater part were English 
and American. Were it not, however, for its associa- 
tion with Richard Wagner, the place would have no 
importance whatever in the eyes of holiday-makers 
and pleasure-seekers, The Wagner Theatre, which 
was built with the funds collected by the ‘‘ Wagner 
Verein,” and supplemented by royal grants, is situated 
on a hill about a mile from the town, and surrounded 
by beautiful woods. It is approached by well-kept 
walks, over which luxuriant lime trees cast a welcome 
shade. Nature has certainly done her part towards 
making the place a fitting abode for the grand soul- 
stirring strains of the great master. The building 
itself looks large, though unassuming in style, but 
what strikes one most is the unsymmetrical height of 
that portion at the back, where the stage is situated. 
I afterwards discovered that this additional space was 
needed in order to provide suitable accommodation 
for the extremely complicated stage arrangements 
which Wagner’s plays demand. The plan of the 
interior is like that of an amphitheatre. The seats 
are raised in tiers, and right at the back of the hall 
are rows of boxes which are generally reserved for 
royalties and distinguished visitors.. The place is 
lighted by gas, and there is ample accommodation 
provided for easy entrance and exit, so that the build- 
ing is filled and emptied in a very short time, and 
| without any crush. About fifteen hundred persons 
| can be provided with seats. Betwegn the stage and 

the auditorium a large semicircular space is sunk 

below the footlights, this hollow being occupied by 
| the orchestra, which is thus rendered invisible to the 
The opera given on the day of our arrival 
| was ‘* Tristan und Isolde.” Accordingly we were in 
| our places at four o'clock that afternoon. The signal 

| for silence is given by the sudden lowering of the 
| lights, whereby the whole place is in almost total 
| darkness. The deathlike stillness which pervades 
| the hall from that moment until the end of the act is 
quite phenomenal, and the ‘‘ Bayreuth silence,” as it 
| is termed, is a thing never to be forgotten by those 
who have once experienced its awe-inspiring power. 
Every one is waiting with bated breath for the. rising 
of the curtain. I never felt so eerie in my life, and 
when the curtain did go up, a sigh of actual relief 
broke from many lips. I will not attempt to describe 
the plot of “ Tristan und Isolde,” for it would occupy 
too much space, and if you like you can buy the story 
| to read for yourself. The whole performance was as 
near perfection as it is possible forhuman skill and talent 





| audience. 





theatrical manager, Mr. R. a Carte. Rarely to make it. The niger omg is ‘most t elaborate, care 








fully arranged, and realistic to a degree, while the cos. 
tumes are all studied, and look perfectly new and fresh, 
The opera is in Wagner's most characteristic style, with 
its leading motive and heavy orchestral ‘accompani- 
ments, and one marvels at the composer’s ingenuity i in 
making three acts, each of an hour’s duration, out of so 
simple a plot. There is an interval of an hour between 
each act, during which the audience disperse to stroll 
through the woods, or partake of some refreshment 
in the restaurants arranged in terraces on both sides, 
in front of the building. We were all glad of a whift 
of fresh air after the previous heat and excitement, 
The signal to return is given by two.calls from a band 
consisting of twelve brass instruments, at an interval 
of about five minutes. The calls consist of a 
melody containing the leading motive or subject 
of the succeeding act. We were all thoroughly 
tired after the performance, and were in the land of 
dreams almost before our heads had touched the 
pillows. The next day we paid a visit to the graves 
of Wagner and Liszt; both were entirely. covered 
with flowers and wreaths sent and brought from all 
parts of the world. These wreaths have always a 
broad satin ribbon bearing an inscription attached to 
them. The colours of some symbolize the country 
from whence they hail, and the walls all round the 
mausoleum are hung with similar ribbons which have 
been detached from faded wreaths. 

Madame Wagner holds a reception at her house 
‘*Wahiifried” every Tuesday evening during the 
Festival, and about two hundred guests assemble 
under her hospitable roof. 

On Wednesday evening we heard the ‘‘ Meister- 
singer” with Fraulein Dressler as Eva and Herr Gura 
as Hans Sachs, and on Thursday evening “‘ Parsifal” 
was given, with Frau Materna as Kundry, and Herr 
van Dyck as Parsifal. Both productions were match- 
less, and I feel powerless to describe the result at- 
tained by a body of unique performers, who each and 
all seemed thoroughly imbued with an exquisite depth 
of musical feeling, and a reverent veneration for the 
illustrious master whose thoughts they were interpret- 
ing. The whole series of preformances cost £10,000. 
The surplus revenue of the year is given to what is 
called the “‘ Eisente Fond” (a term corresponding 
to our ‘‘ Reserve Fund’) of the Wagner Society, to 
serve as a guarantee for next year’s performances. 
At present they have £8000 in hand, and it is ex- 
pected that the surplus this year will amount to 
410,000 in addition. You must really try and go 
there next year, for one is amply recompensed for 
the long journey, with its attendant discomforts, by 
the musical treat that is in store at the end of it. 

I have had all the Liverpool papers sent to me 
during my absence, but have failed to discover any 
news which would interest you.. Amy writes that 
Messrs. James Smith & Sons have made arrange- 
ments for a Patti concert at the Philharmonic Halt 
on the afternoon of Saturday, November gth. This 
will be the ‘‘ Queen of Song’s” farewell previous to 
her departure for America. I can safely predict : a 
crammed house, for the management could not be in 
better hands, as all the musical speculatiens of this 
firm have thus far been signally successful. 

We received a few days ago a card from Friulein 
Marie Soldat, the accomplished violinist who recently 
visited our shores, announcing her marriage with Herr 
Wilhelm Roeger, at Vienna. Hymen has evidently 
been very busy of late among our lady violinists. 
First Madame Neruda, then Mademoiselle Anna 
Lang, and now Friulein Marie Soldat have all 
fallen under his spell. Afrofos of violinists, we 
met Mr. Henry Joachim the other day, and he 
told us that his brother; Dr. Joachim, has been ‘o 
Glasgow to have the D.C.L. degree conferred upon 
him by the Glasgow University, after which be made 
a tour in the Highlands for a fortnight. This was @ 
rare treat to the hard-worked artist ; for although he 
had.been many times to Scotland seg he had only 
seen the railway stations and the interiors of crowded 
concert halls, and longed to make acquaintance with 
the picturesque wildness for which the Scotch scenery 
is so justly famous. 

And now, dear Sis, my hand is tired, so adieu 
for’ to-day, — With fond love, your affectionate 
sister,” ‘ : ; 7 ? 

ys NETTA. » 
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Tue Queen of Roumania, better known to fame as 
Carmen Sylva, will shortly visit Sweden, taking with 
her the libretto of a new Swedish opera, which will 
be set to music by Hallstr6m. This composer has 
already been a collaborator with her poetic Majesty 
in the opera, ‘‘ Neaga,” which was performed a few 
days ago at Stockholm. 

* * * 


Gunka’s “ Life for the Czar” will be given at 
Coburg next season in honour of the Duchess of 
Edinburgh, and Kapellmeister Bock is at present. in 
that city to arrange for the proper staging of the 
work, 

* * * 

Tue Commission des Fétes of Landerneau, in 
conjunction with the State authorities, have voted a 
sum of 300,000 francs to defray the expenses of per- 
forming a Triumphal Ode, of which both words and 
music have been written by the Irish-French lady 
composer, Mdlle. Augusta Holmes. 

* * * 

THE question of the admission of women to pro- 
fessional competitions has been ‘raised once more, 
this time at the Musical Academy of Brussels. At the 
recent competition for the .‘‘ prix de Rome,” a young 
lady presented herself, and the Academy held solemn 
council as to her admissibility. It will be gratifying 
to the champions of women’s rights to know that a 
special decree was passed in favour of the candidate, 
who was no other than the Malle. Juliette Folville, 
who, as a violinist, pianist, and composer, was heard 
a good deal in London last year. : 


** * 


Wacner’s early work, ‘‘ La Novice de Palermo,” 
has recently been represented in‘Munich. The com- 
position is described as wanting entirely in originality, 
being thoroughly Italian, and full of reminiscences, 
The. general opinion seems to be that the master’s 
memory has nothing to gain by any further presenta- 
tion of this juvenile effort. 

* * * 

IT is announced that Angelo Neumann has made 
arrangements to take his Richard Wagner Opera 
Company,—singers, orchestra, properties, etc.,—next 
spring, not only to Spain and Portugal, but also to 
South America, the privileges having already been 
obtained from the heirs of Wagner. 


xk k \ 


To Miss Eames has been allotted the ré/e of 
Desdemona in Verdi’s “Otello,” to be produced at 
the Paris opera next season, with Jean de Reszké in 
the title-7é/. The Iago is not chosen as yet. 

ee * 

WHEN Von Biilow returns to America next winter 

he will give a series of twenty-four concerts, twelve 


of them recitals, and the other twelve orchestral 
concerts, at which he will be the conductor. 


*x**k * 


The next season at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, will be notable for the first production 
in America of Massenet’s ‘‘ Le Cid,” and Lalo’s ‘‘ Le 
Roi d’Ys,” and possibly of Briill’s “ Das Pieinerne 
Herz,” The Viennese baritone, Reichman, and the 
Munich tenor, Heinrich Vogel, will also make their first 
appearances in the United States. Vogel has been 
engaged for three months at a salary of $6000 a 
month. The Prince Regent of Bavaria has granted 
him a vacation of three consecutive months, in place 
of the usual two vacations of two months each a year. 

** * 


; ToronTo’s new Academy of Music will be opened 
in September next. It is centrally located, and 
Will seat 15,000 people. The auditorium will be on 
the ground floor, and there will be a gallery above. 

¢ dressing-rooms are to be unusually commodious, 
and the building will be heated by steam, and lighted 


Tue death is announced of one of the oldest 
musicians in France in the person of M. Vaslin, who 
had passed his ninety-fifth year, and had been for 
nearly half a century principal violoncellist at the 
Paris Opera, and one of the teachers at the Conser- 
vatoire. 

* * * 

Four volumes of sonatas for’ the flute and other 
compositions by Frederick the Great, have lately been 
published by the house of Breitkopf,& Hartel at 
Leipzig. 

xe * 

WEBER’s posthumous opera ‘‘Sylvana” has been 
produced with great success at Berlin, The work 
was given with the modifications iritroduced by M. 
Ernest Pasque, and the adaptation by M. Ferdinand 
Langer of several other musical pieces of Weber. 
These included the ‘‘ Invitation to the Waltz” in the 
wedding scene in the second act, and in another place 


flat. 
* * * 


JOHANNES BrauMs has, during the summer, put 
the finishing touches to a new double chorus entitled 
“* Deutsche Fest und Gedenspriiche.” ‘The composi- 
tion, which is of a more or less extended sort, is for 
eight voices, without any accompaniment, and it will 
be produced for the first time at the Hamburg Musical 
Festival on September 9th, where it will be sung by 
700 choristers. It seems a thousand pities that this 
important work cannot be included in the scheme at 
the Leeds Festival, where it would be a complete and 
very acceptable novelty. 


* eK 


HERR FELIX MoTTttr, conductor of the Court Theatre 
at Carlsruhe, purposes giving, in November next, a 
week’s performance of the operas of Berlioz, when 
: * Beatrice and Benedick,” ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,” and 
‘Les Troyens” will be produced. Concerning the 
latter work, Herr Mottl’ has written to Messrs. 
Chondens, requesting them-to forward him the com- 


‘plete score, as it.is his intention to perform the opera 


without a single cut. This.will be an event of much 
interest, as Berlioz’ work has never. been heard in its 
entirety. The performances at the Lyric Theatre used 
‘to begin with the third act ! 


* * * 


A FESTIVAL has recently been held at Wiesbaden 
by the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musik-Verein. Several 
works unkown to this country were produced at the 
Festival, which was directed by Dr. von Bronsart 
and Edouard Lassen. One of the most interesting 
novelties was a dramatic-scena entitled ‘‘ Zuliuka,” 
for soprana and orchestra, by the young pianist, Mr. 
Stavenhagen. This work is described by one criti¢ 
as a dazzling imitation of the Liszt style, with an occa- 
sional sprinkling of Wagner, and a reminiscence of 
the ‘‘ Feuerzauber.” Moreover, he declares that it is 
one of the most difficult and almost unsingable vocal 
compositions that was ever penned. Another novelty 
was a string quartet by a Mr. Dayas, a New York 
musician, now living at Weimar. 


ee 


THE jubilee of Anton Rubinstein has provoked a 
warm controversy in St. Petersburg. A Russian 
journal published a violent article against the St. 
Petersburg Conservatoire and its director, Rubinstein. 
The latter is accused of unduly favouring music of 
the Germanic, to the exclusion of the Slavonic, and 
particularly the National school. The journal de 
St. Petersbourg took up the defence,. and compli- 
ments of ‘a flowery nature passed freely between the 
belligerents. 

** * 


Rossin1’s ‘* Otello” will shortly be revived at the 
Kroll Theatre of Berlin, while at the Hof Theatre 
Verdi's opera on the same subject is also in course of 
preparation. The part of Desdemona in the latter 
work is being studied by Madame Sucher and Malle. 
Leisinger. 

* * 


AMBROISE THOMAS has begun to work at ‘‘ Circe,” 
the new opera he is writing for the Opéra-Comique, 





by electricity, 





the libretto for which has been furnished by M. Jules 


the opening Allegro of the pianoforte sonata in A 


Barbier, .The time of action is ‘about '1809,.and_ the 

scene is laid. in Spain. Circe, the heroine, is a 

Spanish spy; whose fascinations, like those of ‘her . 

mythological prototype, are dangerously alluring. 
ee ® 


WE are glad to learn that the excellent. young 
tenor, Emil Gétze, has recovered from the throat ail- 
ment from which he has been suffering for the last 
two years, and will resume his engagement at the 
Cologne Theatre next month. 


* * * 


HERR OESTERLEIN’s Wagner Museum ‘at Vienna 
has just been enriched by a curious relic. This con- 
sists of a bust of the master in Carrara marble, exe- 
cuted in 1865 by the sculptor Zumbusch for the King 
of Bavaria. With the bust is exhibited its case, which 
Ludwig II. had ‘made in order that he might carry 
about the image of his favourite composer wherever 
he went. ; 

* RL) 

KING Oscar of Sweden has recently composed an 
opera, It is not generally known that the king is 
also'a singer of no mean ability, and finds his most 
blessed relief from the cares of State in singing to his 
favoured guests. On one occasion a small and select 
audience, chiefly composed of members of the royal 
household, was invited to witness the performance of 
some operatic scenes, with full stage accessories, The 
garden scene from “ Faust” was included, in which 
the king played the tenor 7é/e with great ability, while 
the other parts were sustained by several distinguished 


artists. 
* * * 


M. Lxcocg is writing an opera-bouffe in three acts 
toa libretto called ‘‘ Don Japhet d’Arménie,” adapted 
from a piece of Scarron’s by MM. Narrey and Carré. 
M. Lecocq has also the finished score of an operetta 
in his desk, founded upon a novel by M. Ferdinand 


Fabre. ; 
ae 


ENGLAND is popularly supposed by ‘foreigners to 
be a land of subscription lists. The latest idea seems 
to be to get up a subscription to put a tombstone on 
Bottesini’s grave at Crema. lay A 
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NE of the chief delights which awaits the 
visitor to -the Yorkshire pleasure, resort 

during its short but brilliant. season, 

and one which stands out pre-eminently 


amongst all its other attractions, is the excellence of 
its music. The promenade on the Spa, peopled with 
its moving crowds of fashionable loungers, its ter- 
races and balconies, the ,walks through its tree- 
shaded and picturesque grounds, would lose half their 
charm if the music were absent. No one who has 
not experienced it can imagine the pleasure of sitting 
in one of the pretty nooks in the cliff-side, and while 
enjoying the magnificent view, listen to the strains of 
music floating up, mingled now with the sound of the 
waves as they roll lazily in, and then with the hum of 
the busy throng below. And at night when the 
palatial buildings, the colonnades and the grounds 
are all illuminated, the masses of people surrounding 
the band-stand and lining the balconies in their 
thousands, listening to every note of the music, go 
to make up a scene which, once witnessed, will not 
easily be forgotten ; and at the close, when the strains 
of the National Anthem are heard, and the great 
throng disperses, you realize that the daily-growing 
popularity of the Spa is as much due to the sterling 
excellence of its music, as to the endowments: of 
nature and art. The band numbers twenty-four 
members, all of whom are chosen from the principal 
London and provincial orchestras by Herr Meyer 
Lutz; and as no expense is spared, he has been 
enabled to form a band which ranks as one of the 
finest in the country. Many of them are drawn from 
his own orchestra at the Gaiety, and they have been 








for years under his especial tuition, while others have 
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deen trained under such famous masters as Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, Sir Charles Hallé, Hans Richter, and Lieut. 
Dan Godfrey. Herr Lutz himself only undertakes the 
personal leadership of the band for a few weeks in 
the height of the season, and during the remainder 
of the time the deputy-conductor, Mr. George A. 
Page, who has been for twelve years under Herr 
Lutz’s personal tuition, undertakes the duty, and 
performs it in a most efficient manner. The other 
day he remarked: to me that he attributed the ex- 
cellence of the band, in some measure, to the fact 
that each player was a soloist on his instrument, 
and the second or third of each could, on emergency, 
take the place of the first. We have no rehearsals, 
said he, and we have to play anything that is set 
before us, Herr Lutz has often been complimented 
hy celebrities who have visited the Spa, and a week 
or two ago he received a most gratifying tribute from 
the venerable Henry Russell, the composer-of “I’m 
Afloat,” “‘ The Slave Chase,” ‘‘Cheer Boys, Cheer,” 
and others, Stepping up to the band-stand, he tapped 
Ilerr Lutz on the shoulder, and asked, ‘*Do you 
know me, Lutz.” ‘ Yes; you are Henry Russell,” 
replied the conductor. ‘ Well, then, I have listened 
to many bands in my time, and I consider yours is 
one of the finest in the kingdom.” 

On the north Side of the town, in the newly-opened 
pleasure grounds, a band-stand has been erected by 
the Corporation, and a committee of gentlemen were 
appointed to engage a suitable band to perform in 
it, Unfortunately, however, the result of their de- 
liberations is the band whose performances possess 
the only merit of being free to the public. 

The Esplanade on the South Cliff is occupied 
nightly by two gentlemen, known as ‘The Lyrics,” 
who give open-air concerts, which are always well 
attended. One of them, Mr. Charles Hildesley, 
possesses a good voice, and was formerly a member 
of one of D’Oyly Carte’s opera companies, when he 
took the ré/e of Nanki Poo in the ‘* Mikado.” The 
other, Mr. Richard Williams, is a fair performer on 
the pianoforte, and was formerly organist of a church 
near Leeds, : 

During the present season so far.we have been 
favoured with good opera companies. Carl Rosa’s 
light opera company in ‘‘ Paul Jones” was at the 
Londesborough Theatre for a week ; and although it 
did not please the popular taste to any great extent, 
yet the theatre was closely packed each night by an 
attentive and musical audience, who warmly ap- 
preciated the opera, and especially the splendid 
singing of Miss D'Arville as Yvonne. ‘‘The 
Yeomen of the Guard” was here for a week, and 
will pay a return visit in September. Among the 
ensuing engagements are Lancelot the Lovely 
from the Avenue Theatre, London; Dorothy, and 
the Gaiety Company in ‘ Faust ;” while we are to 
have a visit from Mrs, Langtry in October. At the 
Spa the manager, Mr. Fras. Goodricke, has a very 
good programme ; and, amongst others, we are to be 
visited by Sims Reeves and his concert party, includ- 
ing Miss Eleanor Rees, ‘Miss Bertha Moore, Mr. 
Charles Manners, Mr. Edgar Haddocks (solo violin), 
and Mr. Arthur Fagge; and later we are to have 
Sir Charles and Lady Hallé, and Madame Marie 
Roze with a concert party. 
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USIC in North Staffordshire is, at the 
present time, practically at a standstill, 
but there are already signs that the forth- 
coming season will be an unusually in- 

teresting and active one. 

Mr. H. T. Bywater announces that he has made 
arrangements for the appearance of Madame Adelina 
Patti and an important concert. party at the Victoria 
Hall, Hanley, in October next. This will be the first 
occasion upon which the greatest of living singers 
has been*heard in the district, and she will doubtless 
attract an enthusiastic crowd of admirers, 

The Hanley Town Hall Committee has decided to 
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commence, on October 7th next, a series of popular. 
concerts, which will continue to be given once a 
fortnight throughout the season. For this and other 
purposes a magnificent Broadwood piano has been 
purchased for the Victoria Hall, at a cost of 250 
guineas. 

A meeting of the executive of the North Stafford- 
shire Musical Festival was held at Hanley on July 


30th, to consider, among other matters, the desirability 


of producing a new work at the next Festival. After 
careful discussion, this was unanimously agreed to, 
and a resolution was adopted asking Dr. Swinnerton 
Heap to complete the cantata which he has in hand, 
with a view to its production by the Festival choir. 
The cantata referred to, though not of very great 
length, will probably be one of the composer's most 
important works, The libretto has been written for 
the purpose by the late Desmond O’Brien, and the 
scene is laid in England ; the period being the six- 
teenth century. 

A resolution was also agreed to, fixing the minimum 
guarantee fund for the Festival at £600, and the 
secretaries were instructed to draw up a circular, to 
be signed by the Marquis of Stafford, President of 
the Festival, asking the more wealthy inhabitants to 
become guarantors, : 

The North Stafford School of Music, which is 
entering upon its third year of existence, continues to 
do good work. It was instituted for the purposé 
of imparting a thorough musical education, both 
theoretical and practical ; and for the encouragement 
of concerted music practice. The principal is Mr. 
Samuel Gee, A.R.A.M., an examiner for the Royal 
Academy of Music, and an efficient staff of teachers 
and assistants are engaged under his supervision. 
The number of names on the books (nearly a hundred) 
shows how well known the Society is throughout the 
district, whilst the offer of two free scholarships adds 
to its popularity. 
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BOOK II. 
ON TOUCH. 
By BERNARD ALTHAUS. 
CHAPTER IX. 
THe Equat Touch AND THE UNEQUAL. 


'T would almost seem a hard and cruel word to say : Practis- 
J ing is, must be, mostly wrong. But one must occasionally 
“be cruel, only to be kind”! I want those words to sink 
deep into the mind of the young student! I hope that they will 
contribute towards steeling and shielding him from those fatal 
and destructive self- delusions which so easily beset Inany a 
student in his career; 1 hope that they may prevent his in- 
dulging in vainglorious dreams, and so becoming one more of 
the many hollow mockeries and vanities infesting the world of 
music, 

Let no student, after playing through, with his utmost force, 
all 7, one of the works of Beethoven or Chopin, without per- 
haps any positive breakdown or serious mistakes, lay the flatter- 
ing unction to his soul that he has done it beautifully, as silly 
friends and occasionally “‘ listless listeners” are only too ready 
to tell him. 

He has simply done nothing but to pr the piece ina 
very one-sided fashion. No matter whether all the notes came 
out, a great many passages, as well as single notes, must have 
been done in a wrong way—-wrong, because either too strong or 
too long. ‘That is one dark side of the equally full touch. ° 

However, it is a necessity in pianoforte-playing to acquire 
this touch, although but one of its necessities. More, for of 
the equal touches there are many to be studied. We must learn 
to play equally long, equally short, equally full, equally soft, 
etc. To attain all this we must, among other things, learn to 
keep our hands and fingers in the proper positions, for producing 
these varieties ‘ 

But the application of each different touth must, in the end, 
be limited. \ 

The usefulness of an equal touch being so very great, it is not 
to be wondered at, but’ yet a matter of regret, that so many 
people have, from the first, stuck to the equally full touch, 
applying it to all music without distinction, and some should 
have only late in life (too late, alas !) discovered the folly and 
one-sidedness of such proceedings, and tried to undo the mischief 
of years, the mistake of a life! 

Now, an equally full touch (which needs not necessarily be 
loud or consist of a series of dull thumpings) may be very use/ud 
in practising scales, passages, runs, turns of all kinds, arpeggios, 
broken chords, etc., yes,~even occasionally and exceptionally, 
paris of whole pieces, provided they are cast in a pretty equal 
moald, so to éay, running all over with runs, as in| Weber's well- 
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known finale in C major, called by some the perpetuum mobile ; 
or even parts of Beethoven’s C major (Waldstein) Sonata 
Op. 53; although I should be very sorry to hear’ Weber's op 
Beethoven's works be made the medium of perfecting fingers, 
and thus degraded to mere mechanical exercises. It must 
always be borne in mind, that this touch is a medium for 
bringing the notes well under the fingers. It is only advisable 
for practising purposes. Its real application in music, in real 
playing and interpreting, must- ever be limited to a very few 
passages, perhaps only to a bar or two. As regards mechanical 
exercises, we have a copper mine of useful things in Czerny’s 
books, a silver mine in Cramer's and Clementi’s études, and 
goli mines of-technical studies in Moscheles’ and Chopin's 
works. 

An equally full touch in those exercises, especially those con- 
sisting of quaver and semiquaver passages, arpeggios, etc., is a 
most excellent thing. It helps to develope equal strength in 
all fingers, when used in moderation (save the mark!). It 
strengthens muscles and nerves; it gives confidence and cour. 
age; but if employed for too long a time, without proper rest, 
it may also r«én both muscles end nerves ; taste, touch (I mean 
here all the other varieties of touch), time, tact. 

While playing with this fu!l touch (I mean that fulness which 
is produced by the loving pressure of the fingers on the keys), 
no passages ought to be practised more than once at a time, nor 
quickly, but always slowly ; nor ought one to keep on with it 
for longer than sixteen bars, without resting the fingers, 
More, one hand only must practise at the time. In fact, the 
right hand must always rest, while the left hand is working, and 
wice versa. When both hands have to play the same passage 
simultaneously, then the left hand must be very carefully and 
especially watched during practice, as it is. the most liable to 
playing unequally. Both hands ought never to practise to- 
gether; that would simply be the straight way to producing 
inequality. But separate practising, on the other hand, will 
produce the desired result. 

As it is a law of nature, that after every exertion there ought 
to be a period of relief or rest, I propose that after every eight 
or sixteen bars (according to strength of the pupil), hand and 
fingers ought to be well shaken, to relieve the joints from the 
pressure or strain put on them, or a short rest ought to follow. 
As no mistakes must be made, the psactising ought to be slow 
and careful enough soasto preclude any, for mistakes, practised 
with this full touch, are mistakes learnt, fixed, and ineradicable. 
Another dark point. : 

As I said before, of equal touches there are many to 
studied ! We cannot go on for ever with one kind of touch 
only. - It is therefore necessary, especially in practising difi- 
cult passages, or such as we cannot properly perform, often to 
change the touch, say every four, eight, or sixteen bars, To keep 
on longer with the same touch tries muscles and nerves too 
much, and may only serve to exhaust the player. 1 recommend 
| for practising purposes ;— ‘ 

x. An equally soft and light touch. It not only helps to 
facilitate the greatest difficulties, but is also less fatiguing than 
any other. It saves the strength, prevents the fingers from 
getting stiff, and enables the learner to play fast passages with 
greater ease. But—the passages must be practised slowly. 
Practising must ever be slow. _ 

(To be continued.) 
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TO COMPOSERS. 
RIDGEWAY & CO., Music Publishers, 
10 Argyll Street, London, W., 
RBYISING, PRINTING, ARD PUBLISHING of Musical 
Works upon exceptionally Low Terms. 
‘The finest work in the Trade. stimates upon receipt of MSS. 


I TANT. posers’ Works included in Catalogue 
Sait introsuced free of charge. 


A SAILOR’S LIFE. Harotp Oakey’ : 
latest Song for Bass or Baritone. Compass 
Ato D. Price 2s. net. WiLLcocks & Co, 
63 Berners Street, W., and all Musicsellers. 
HARMONY. A_ well-known Composer 


teaches by Correspondence. _ Apply 
“ HARMONY,” c/o Magazine of Music Office. 


NEW SONG. 
“SAMOA.” Words by the MARQUIS DE LEUVILLE. 
“SAMOA.” Composed by MICHAEL WATSON. 
“SAMOA.” Just published in Three Keys. 
“ SAMOA.” Obiainable of all Music Dealers. 


~ 


The Marquis de Leuville’s new song ‘‘ SAMOA” has beet 
set to music by MICHAEL WATSON, and is now ready. 


London: Viaduct Publishing Company Limited, 
6 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


POST FREE, 24 STAMPS. 
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Andante grazioso, 








Music by 
HILDA WALLER, OP. 67, 
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@he Magazine of Music. 


Is the handsomest of its Class and the only really Popular 
Musical Periodical. — 





The “* Magazine of Music” 1s Artistic. 
Music may fitly call in the assistance of the sister arts. A fine quality of paper, new 


types, ornamental headlines and capitals are used, and it contains a Series of finely 
executed Portraits of the Musicians of to-day. 


The “‘ Magazine of Music” 1s Instructive. 


Papers on Technique and the various Departments of Musical Theory are contributed 
by recognised authorities. Space is devoted to solving the difficulties of students 
of music. Instruction and salient criticism will assist them in their work, while 
reviews, and some account of the Literature of Music, will open up new fields of 


thought. 


The ““ Magazine of Music” 1s Entertaining. 


Much is given of the Curious and Personal in the History of the Art, and to the 
imagination of the youthful, the Romance of Musical Literature is unfolded in Song 
and Story. There are many columns of Chit-Chat, Staccato Notes on Current 


Events, and Gossipy News. 


The ‘‘ Magazine of Music” is a Compendium of the Music 
of the Year. 


Constant watchfulness is given to the Progress of Music, and considerable space is 
devoted to the Reports of Musical Events, to Criticism, and Analysis of New Works. 
There are also able articles from practised pens on phases of the musical life that 
constantly occur. 


The “* Magazine of Music” is a Repertoire of New Music. 


Music by the living Masters of Songcraft. and Compositions for the Piano, add attractive- 
ness to its pages. Interesting from cover to cover. 





Price SIXPENCE Monthly. 








